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ACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Littte Erue.: This is a portrait of mamma 
before she was married. 

Visitor : Ah, indeed ? 

Little Ethel: Yes. She hasn’t time to look 
like that now. 2 R 


Great Picture-buyer (to hostess): ‘‘ What 
do you think of an artist who painted cobwebs 
on a ceiling so truthfully that the servant wore 
herself into an attack of nervous prostration 
so to sweep them down. Hostess (a woman 
of experience) : ‘‘ There may have been such 
an artist, but there never was such a servant.” 


* *« * 

A Harp Hrr.—A cl an preached a 
rather long sermon from text, ‘‘Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
After the congregation had listened about an 
hour, some to get weary and went out; 
others soon followed, greatly to the annoyance 
of the minister. Another person started, 
whereupon the parson stopped his sermon and 
said; “That is right, gentlemen; as fast as 
you are weighed pass out!’ He continued his 
sermon some time after that, but no one dis- 
turbed him by leaving. 

* 


* «€ 
ANOTHER parson who was also a man 
of large means, felt it incumbent on him- 
self as county magnate to give an entertain- 
ment. He invited his friends to dinner by 
means of printed cards. When his guests had 
been in the drawing-room some time tea was 
served, and, a little later negus. At length a 
blunt and hungry squire blurted out unis 
about dinner. ‘‘ Dinner!” said the host, wi 
a lean, wintry smile. ‘‘ Did I ask you to dinner? 
I must have sent out the wrong cards.” 
s * os 
Orpers Sent To a Cuemist.— This child 
is my little girl. I send you twopence to buy 
two sitleas powders for a groan up adult who is 


‘* Dear Dochter, ples gif bearer - threpence 
worse of Auntie Toxyn for to gargle baby’s 
throat and obleage.” 

‘You will pleas give the leetle boi epecac for 
to throw up in a five months’ old babe. 
N.B.—The babe has a sore stummick.”’ 

‘‘T have acute pain in my child’s diagram. 
Please give my son something to release it.” 

‘‘ My little babey has eat up its father’s 

plasther. Send an antedote quick as 
ible by the enclosed girl.” 

‘‘T haf a hot time in my insides and wich I 
wood like it to be extinguished. What is good 
for toe sh it. e enclosed money is 


for the price of the extinguisher. urry 
pleas.” ; 7 


FaltuH-HEALING.—A physician of considerable 
repute in his own town was called in to see an 
old gentleman who was suffering from a com- 
plication of diseases. After some vigorous 
treatment the man recovered. On paying his 
last visit the physician was accompanied to the 
door by the daughter, who said with much 
hesitation, ‘‘ Oh, doctor, when I was out yester- 
day I met Mrs. Smith (her name was not Smith, 
but it will do), the Christian Scientist, and she 
told me she has been giving father ‘ absent 
treatment’ all the time you have been treating 
him. That’s why he’s better. Isn’t it 
wonderful?’’ ‘ Very,’’ said the doctor. 

* as * 

PrersonaL SacRIFICE.—It was always a 
mystery why the late Governor Briggs wore a 
necktie, but no collar. Some people think it 
was an absurd eccentricity. This is far from 
the truth. One day, talking with a drunkard, 
and telling him that his habit was unnecessary, 
the drunkard retorted: ‘‘ We do a great many 
things that are not necessary. It is not 
necessary for you to wearacollar.” ‘ Well,” 
replied Governor Briggs, ‘‘I will never wear a 
collar if you will never drink.” ‘‘ Agreed,” said 
the inebriate. And so one man was saved from 
a drunkard’s grave because another man loved 
him enough to sacrifice his personal tidiness to 
rescue him. The Governor kept his word to 
the day of his death. 
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Biographical Sketch. 


BRIEF RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ONE OF MY FELLOW- 
WORKERS. 
By Mrs. JosEPHINE BUTLER. 


SAUL SOLOMON. 


(The other side of the study of history is the r nition 
that, be things as they may, they were the result of human 
effort, the product of man's endeavour to do the best that 
he could. We, who are workers for this cause in the 
present, wish to fortify ourselves by a feeling of sympathy 
with the great workers of the past. Reverence for great 
names is the secular side of the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints. No man can stand alone; he 
wishes to feel that some prophet’s mantle has fallen upon 
his shoulders, that he has a source of inspiration for his 
own efforts; that he is engaged in a continuous work, 
which will pass on to others who follow him, This isa 
laudable aspiration.— Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London.) 


He was Premier of the Cape Colony; he carried 


many practical measures of reform; he was 


always the defender of the weak, and the friend, 


in the truest sense, of the native population of 
South Africa, by whom he was greatly beloved 


and wholly trusted. 

The name suggests Jewish origin, recalling 
Hebrew memories of kingship and wisdom. 
Among the poems of Whittier is one in which 
he gives the portrait of a Senator of the early 
times of the United States. Certain electors, 
he says, sent up to the Councils of the State 
‘‘ wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport.” 
Among the various premiers and governors of 
our self-governing colonies none have repre- 
sented ‘‘ wisdom and grace” more than did Saul 
Solomon. 


My personal recollections of him are few, but 
they are vivid. I had some correspondence 


with him during the years when he was 
opposing, in the Cape Colony, the regulation 
system which had been introduced there, and 
which had been more or less stealthily im- 
posed upon the native populations of several 
of the British colonies and dependencies, 
both before and after the year 1869, when 
the full system was brought into our own 
country. 

From first to last Saul Solomon was a deter- 
mined opponent of that iniquity. It grieved 
his soul; it ranked in his mind, among the 
deepest injustices and foulest tyrannies of 
modern invention. His letters to us in 
England had not the stiff, formal character 
usual to rulers and high official persons; the 
heart of the man was felt in them, and 


something of the high ideal and stern 
purity of the true servant of - God. 
He was a Christian in the deepest 


and most vital meaning of the word. Together 
with a stern sense of justice and of duty, he 
had a most tender, loving heart and large 
benevolence. 

Weak health and constant suffering inclined 
him to retire from his high responsible position 
long before he was permitted todo so. He did, 
indeed (if I remember rightly), retire at one 
time from Parliamentary life, and was allowed 
a period of repose in his home in the country, 
near Cape Town, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds and gardens which were his delight. 
But he was drawn out of his retreat again by 


the troubles and political controversies which 
arose in the colony, and by the entreaties of 
his friends, who believed his return to office to 
give the only hope of a reconciliation of conflict- 
ing interests. 

Towards the end of his public career he came 
to England. My husband and I received a 
warm invitation to pay him a visit at his hotel 
in London. Our interview made a strong im- 
pression on us. We left his presence filled 
with pity, wonder and admiration. It will sur- 
prise my readers to know, as it surprised us to 
learn then, for the first time, that this great and 
distinguished man was a dwarf—one of the 
smallest dwarfs I had ever seen. It seemed 
as if a little child had entered the room 
to greet us. The contrast was strange 
and pitiful between that diminutive person 
and the matured face, whose smile was 
like a gleam of sweet sunshine, tho’ when grave 
its expression told of long and patiently-endured 
physical and mental suffering. 

He was accompanied then, as always, by his 
faithful and attached servant, a Zulu, a beau- 
tiful creature, lithe as a panther in all his 
movements, of that rich, soft, terra-cotta tint 
of skin peculiar to the race, the pose of a grace- 
ful Greek statue, and what was most agreeable 
of all, a bright, intelligen t face, full of kindness 
and alertness. He was a faithful and loving 
servant to his master, and to his master’s 
Master—for he was a Christian. 

He lifted his master gently into a low seat, 
and left the room. 

We had a prolonged conversation, not by any 
means only concerning our Abolitionist work, 


in which we had long felt him to be one of our 


Colonial pillars, but on many subjects grave 
and vital. Soon we forgot the strangeness of 
the appearance as of a child sitting between us, 
in the keen interest which his conversation 
excited. We felt him to be a shrewd statesman 
of large experience, a man of keen intellect and 
sound judgment, and above all, of true grandeur 
of soul. In that short hour’s talk he left 
a deep impression on us of moral and 
spiritual greatness, profound humility, and 
sublime courage. One felt also his great 
love for his fellow creatures of all nations 
and races. Never do I remember to have 
realised so vividly as taen the triumph of the 
mind and soul over the body. It moved us to 
give glory to God for ‘‘ His wonderful works to 
(and in) the children of men.” 

Mr. Solomon showed us a note he had just 
received from Mr. Gladstone, desiring an inter- 
view with him. The hour appointed had 
arrived. The faithful Zulu came to announce 
the carriage at the door. I stooped to receive 
in mind the little hand which was held out to 
me, and scarcely could restrain my tears 
from falling upon it. He recognised the 
feeling in my heart, and responded with a look 
of grateful affection and pathos which I can 
never forget. His servant caught him in his 
arms and carried him downstairs as if he had 
been a little child. He placed him gently in 
the carriage, and took his seat by his side. The 
sad face of the Cape Premier smiled farewell to 
us, and he was gone. 


Mr. Solomon died not many years after this 
interview. 

In a letter which Mr. Solomon wrote in 1871, 
and which was published and largely distri- 
buted in the Cape Colony, he pointed out that 
one of the most dangerous effects of the Regu- 
lation Act was that “having once demoralised 
the community by the practice of injustice to 
an outcast class, and a system of police espion- 
age truly terrific, that community is disposed 
to hear and adopt proposals that would other- 
wise have been received with horror.” 

“The advantages,” he continued, “of the 
C.D. Act must be regarded as not only doubt- 
ful, but as having no existence, and therefore 
the Act should be repealed. It is an essentially 
and fatally misleading Act. It professes to do 
what no man and no Parliament can do—to 
separate sin and suffering. Men are led to 
believe that they may indulge their pas- 
sions without check or control, having now 
the guarantee of an Act of Parliament that 
they shall be relieved from the consequences. 
It moreover causes to grow up by its side a 
system of clandestine prostitution, which is 
beyond all regulation and control, as we see in 
countries where such legislation has been long 
established. It makes prostitution in a certain 
sense respectable, giving it the appearance of 
having the protection and the patronage of the 
Government. 

‘¢ As regards the unhappy women who come 
under its operation, it has ever been ineffective, 
pernicious and degrading. It has not reclaimed 
any of these women ; it has not deterred others 
from entering upon a vicicus course of life, but 
it has dragged many into it who were not pur- 
suing that evil course before. . . .” 


After giving an account of Mr. Solomon’s 
services, culminating in his moving the second 
reading of a Repeal Bill, which Bill received 
the Royal Assent the same Seseion, Mrs. Butler 
continues :— 

In a late conversation which I had with 

some of my dear comrades in Switzerland, it 
was remarked how many among those who are 
working for justice in this cause of ours are 
forced to maintain a constant battle with 
physical infirmity or weakness; beaten down 
by illness, again and again, and sometimes ust 
at the moment when the need and desire for 
action are the greatest; but again and again 
rising up with just enough strength to stumble 
along in the appointed path of duty and work. 
Some of those, whose services to our cause are 
the most precious, are under a life-long discipline 
through bodily weakness or some defect of sight 
or hearing, by which they are constantly and 
sorely handicapped. 
‘Ts it not mysterious?” asked one. “Is it a 
mere accident, or may it not be providentially 
allowed or appointed that some who are called 
to active or hard intellectual work for a good 
cause, and on whom, perhaps, grave responsi- 
bility is laid, should be in a certain sense such 
‘poor creatures’ ?”’ 

When such discipline comes to one personally 
and is often renewed, if not continuous, it does 
indeed present itself as a mystery, as a hard 


problem which faith has not yet fully solved. 
Yet there is a key to the mystery. 

I have written of Saul Solomon in the hope 
that he may speak, from the past, a word of 
encouragment to such tired workers; for few 
people have been more terribly handicapped 
than he was in his long career of arduous work, 
in which, I was told, he was never free from 
bodily pain and weakness, not to speak of the 
natural sadness of a great soul in being im- 
prisoned in such an abnormally small and imper- 
fect form. 

Strength and health, physical vigour and 
youth, are beautifal gifts of God ; most beau- 
tiful of all when given to His service and that 
of humanity. Yet there are times of strain, 
there are conflicts and crises, in which these of 
themselves cannot be counted on; and it is in 
such conflicts, such crises, that the truth of the 
divine word is most strikingly and triumphantly 
realised—" My strength is perfected in weak- 
ness.” ‘My strength” (God says) in your 
weakness, friends, and in mine. ; 

‘‘ Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall”; but 
‘* He giveth power to the faint, and to them that 
have no might, he increaseth strength.” 
‘* What!” says our God, “ hast thou not known, 
hast thou not heard, that the Everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary?" And it is He 
who says: “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength (or change their 
strength) ; they shall mount up with wings like 
eagles ; they shall run and not be weary ; they 
shall walk and not faint.” (Isaiah xl.) 

The old moulting eagle, they say, renews her 
youth again and again, and becomes a new bird ! 

‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul! who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy 
diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion ; who crowneth thee with loving kindness 
and tender mercies, . . . so that thy 
youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” 

Schleiermacher, in a burst of enthusiasm, 
in the contemplation of the continuous 
triumph of the Divine life in man, 
exclaimed, “I will mot grow old! I will 
go to the grave young, younger than I was 
when I first entered on life, full of natural 
vigour.” Brave words! to which my heart 
says amen. 

‘‘T am come,” said the Lord of Life,” “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” More 
abundantly as time goes on. ‘ Our outward 
man,” says St. Paul, ‘decays, but the inward 
man is renewed from day to day.” 

When the whole being is given up to be 
taken possession of by the Divine Spirit,—the 
soul, the will, the intelligence, and that 
mysterious and troublesome thing, the entire 
nervous system,—the divine life flowing through 
every part, renovates, so that in spite of failing 
bodily powers, we may still dare to say, as we 
approach the bright and beautiful Dawn, “I 
shall die young.” 

In Tennyson's exquisite poem of the “‘ Dying 
Swan” he hears her sing her loudest, sweetest 
song of triumph at the last :— 

‘¢The wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy 

Hidden in sorrow ; at first to the ear 

The warble was low, and full and clear ; 
And floating about the under-sky, 
Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear ; 

But anon her awful jubilant voice, 

With a music strange and manifold, 

Flow’d forth on a carol free and bold, 
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As when a mighty people rejoice 

With shawms and with cymbals and harps of 
gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 

Thro’ the open gates of the city afar, 

To the shepherd who watcheth the evening 
star.” —The Storm Bell. 


AN OLD-TIME SERVANT. 


E11za Hovutpsworts, who recently celebrated 
her 101st birthday, was 58 in service. 
Interviewed for the Daily Te h, the 
old lady gave some interesting tions. 
“Yes,” began Miss Houldsworth, “service 
was much harder when I began than it 
is now. My wages were £14 a year when 
I entered service, but you see I had been 
well taught dl my aunts at the Rainbow, 
so I was not a raw girl. We used to rise 
soon after six, and if the mistress or any of the 
children were ill, I was always the last to bed. 
But where the work used to be heavier in a 
oe it came © oe as Bhage ot 

ere was no mac to us as there 
is nowadays. What a difference there is in 
kitchen fires and the neat stoves everywhere 
used now. Why, when you cook a leg of 
mutton, you put it in the oven and don’t take 
much more trouble about it. But we used to 
roast every thing before the big fire, and I 
would have to get out the screen, wind up the 
roasting-jack, and be basting it continually. 
Then we did all our own bre at home, and 
I can tell you that meant work indeed. We 
didn’t have the baker’s young man with 
the bread, but had to make our own, and 
heated the oven with wood. I think, if you 
ask me what is the greatest difference about 
service altogether since my young days, it 
would be in the number of that can now 
be bought and that we had to make ourselves. 
Of course, we used to cure all our own hams and 


bacon, salting them and then smo them, 
and as to jams and pickles—well, nobody ever 
thought of buying them, and that all meant 


work that girls do not expect to do in these 
days.” The women paused a minute, and 
resumed, ‘And it wasn’t only in the cooking 
that there’s a change. Look at carpet-sweepers 
—we used to use brooms, short handled as well 
as long, and you would go down on your 
knees to thoroughly brush the carpets. 
Knives were cleaned on a_ board, and 
there were no machines to do it quickly 
as there are now. A er deal of scrubbing 
used to be done, and ladies used to be very 
eben about the polish of their furniture. 

eeswax and turpentine, with lots of hard 
rubbing, was used, and it took a long time to 
make a big table or a set of chairs look bright 
all over. You see they didn’t cover the tables 
so much as they do now.” On the subject of 
holidays, too, Miss Houldsworth had much to 
say. ‘* We had no fixed times for holidays, and 
never thought of expecting a night a week, or 
every other Sunday out. On Sundays we were 
always expected to go to church—twice, if the 
care of the children or the work at all allowed 
it; and that is also where there is a great dif- 
ference now about service, for there are not 
many mistresses who are strict about this. We 
took our holidays when it was convenient, and 
I have been as long as three years without a 
clear week. You'd ask for an afternoon or 
evening, perhaps, once in two or three months 
when you wanted to see your friends or to buy 
clothes. I think, too, that servants used to be 
much more willing to help each other, and not 
to say so much that it wasn’t their work to do 
anything out of the common. No, we couldn't 
call a charwoman in every time there was a 
bedroom to be got ready for a visitor, or a 
bit of extra cleaning to be done.” Asked 
why she thought young women shirked 
domestic service she said: ‘Girls start life 
with more learning and more chances open 
to them. There was hardly anything else a 
young woman could do then ; but now there 
are so many other occupations for them to earn 


_ Money.” 
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AN “OPEN DOOR” FOR 
WOMEN. 


Formerty, women’s talents and capabilities 
were mere “ waste products,” despised alike by 
the State and the world of art, though now and 
then some genius flashed out, which proved the 
existence of qualities which were virtually 
ignored. 

In the present day the case is different; the 
papers teem with reports of feminine excellence 
in collegiate, artistic, and literary paths, and 
the world recognises the fact that women do 
possess the power of earning their own living 
instead of being dependent on others, and 
marriage, by the employment they find. 

The grievances of the ‘‘ governess ” and the 
“ eompanion” are fully ventilated, and their 
walk in life crowded; they are generally young 
women, without much experience of the world, 
but well grounded in knowledge and accomp- 
lishments. But the “open door” is for another 
set of the same class, and of the hitherto 
neglected middle-aged person who has seen 
better days, and either has had a house of her 
own, or been one of a large family, where 
household management, not duties, has been. 
incumbent, and lived perhaps in the suburbs, 
in a rectory, or a provincial town. 


Such primary education calls forth intelligent. 
action and resource in the individual, and 
would render her peculiarly fitted, as ‘‘practical 
housekeeper” in the homes of the wealthy, 
where a large staff of servants is kept. 

The position would be well defined ; the: 
“‘ practical housekeeper ” would not be expected 
to cook or do any light work whatsoever; she 
would merely be expected to see that it was. 
done, and if not, she would have authority to- 
discharge inefficient servants, and engage others, 
subservient only to the wishes of the lady of 
the house. - 

She would have her own room, but at meals. 
she would take the head of the table in the 
servants’ hall, and she would see that during 
the afternoons the housemaids would do needle- 
work, in the way of mending, not making new 
things, and keeping things generally in order. 

The “practical housekeeper” would spend 
her evenings in her own room, not the drawing 
room, and as a matter of course, would consult 
the convenience of the lady of the house in 
choosing when she would go out. 


Invested with authority, receiving a good 
salary, respected by the servants, and esteemed 
by the family, to whose comfort she largely 
contributed, the ‘‘ practical housekeeper,” while 
gaining an independent livelihood, would not 
only retain her status as a lady, but be free 
from those innumerable slights, to which sensi- 
tive women are exposed in other positions. 


[The Editor prints the above suggestion because it is 
sent by one lady of wealth and position and endorsed by 
another; but it is to be feared that such “ openings” 
are, to say the least, very few and hard to find.] 


How many marriages Queen Victoria has 
actively promoted will probably never be exactly 
known. She is famous for her charming letters 
of congratulation written on the announcement 
of engagements, and no doubt as the years go 
on some of these letters will find their way into 
print. Although the Queen is an upholder of 
matrimony, she is strongly opposed to the 
remarriage of widows, for she has a very high 
ideal of the sacredness of the marriage bond, 
which she is far from regarding as broken by 
death, a view that is shared by many of the 
Queen’s circle. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF| 


THE CENTRAL AND 


WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 
TuE object of the Society is to obtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 
conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 
1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 


2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 

3. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. RusskLL CooKkg. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 


’ Mrs. Cartes Baxter, Secretary, Central 


Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 


§.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 


Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


PARLIAMENTARY NEWS. 

At the' last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Woman’s 
Suffrage Societies a letter was read from Mr. 
George Wyndham, M.P., expressing his regret 
that owing to his accession to office he would 
be obliged to resign his position as leader and 
adviser of the National Union of Woman’s 
Suffrage Societies. Mr. Wyndham strongly 
recommended that Mr. Faithfull Begg should 
be asked to be leader on the Conservative side, 
he having in the past rendered most valuable 
service to the cause. The contents of the 
letter had previously been communicated to the 
various committees forming the union, and 
resolutions had been sent to the Executive 
Committee from all the societies unanimously 
declaring in favour of Mr. Faithfull Begg being 
asked to take the leadership. 

The following resolutions were passed at the 
meeting :— 

Resolution to Mr. George Wyndham, M.P. :— 

“ That the executive committee of the National 
Union of Woman's Suffrage Societies desire to 
heartily congratulate Mr. Wyndham on his 
accession to office; at the same time they 
deeply regret on their own account that such 
accession involves for them the loss of his 
assistance as leader of their question in the 
House of Commons. 

“The committee beg Mr. Wyndham to accept 
the expression of sincere gratitude, which they 
offer on behalf of the Union, for the services he 
has rendered them by his leadership during the 
past! four years, and trust that whatever 
political distinctions may await Mr. Wyndham 
in the future, they may still have his advice and 
support on critical occasions.” 

Resolution to Mr. Faithfull Begg, M.P.;— 

“That in consequence of the retirement 
of Mr. Wyndham, on the occasion of his taking 
office, from the leadership of the ‘Woman’s 
Suffrage Question, on the Conservative side of 
the House of Commons, the Executive of the 
National Union of Woman’s Suffrage Societies 
hereby resolve to convey to Mr. Faithfull Begg 
their earnest request that he will take the 
position thus rendered vacant. 


January 81st, when the resolution asking 
him to be the Conservative leader was pre- 


the end of February to consider the position of 
the Society and report on the Parliamentary 
sae of the Suffrage question. Notices will 
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to the request that she will give a lecture on 
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be unsexed, that it was the cruellest thing in 
the world to drag them into the hurly-burly of 
politics, that the age of chivalry would be gone, 
that babies would not be attended to, and that 
husbands, when they arrived home with buttons 
off, would discover the wives had gone to 
poiltical meetings. (Laughter.) But none of 
these evils had come; families were just as 
happy, husbands and wives just as united, 
divorces had not increased, marriages were not 
less numerous, and the death-rate amongst 
babies had not risen. (More laughter.) 
Altogether, Woman's Suffrage had done 
absolutely no harm, but it had a real effect 
upon legislation, and that, he thought, for 
good. (Applause.) 


Mr. Isaacs, the Victorian Attorney-General, 
is a strong supporter of the Female Suffrage 
movement. Speaking recently at Castlemaine, 
he said it was the plain duty of every Liberal 
to assist in the extension of the franchise, and 
to protest as forcibly as possible against the 
unwarrantable languag* uttered, without rebuke, 
recently against women, ‘ho merely requested 
their absolute right. Tl + opponents to the 
enfranchisement of wom 1 had now mere 
excuses to offer, which were unfounded, and 
were contradicted by history. In New Zea- 
land it was said that women did not want it. 
Yet within two months ninety thousand women 
voted. Similarly, in South Australia and 
America the result of all the extensions of the 
franchise had been the broadening of legislation 
and more humane laws. He hoped that the 
men who had won the franchise would use 
their power to do justice to the women of the 
Colony, and so justify the arguments by which 
their own position was gained. The result, he 
contended, must be beneficial, for the widening 
of the suffrage in England had purified her 
politics, humanised her institutions, and made 
her stronger and firmer than ever. 


“That in doing this the executive assure 
Mr. Faithfull Begg that they are expressing the 
unanimous feeling of the societies forming the 
Union. All are of one mind that the steady, 
practical help he has already given, inspires 
them with confidence in his leadership, and the 
earnest hope that he will accede tv their united 
request.” 

Both resolutions were moved by Mrs. 
Fawcett from the chair, seconded by Mrs. 
Russell Cooke, and carried unanimously. © 

A deputation from the National Union of 
Woman's Suffrage Societies waited upon Mr. 
Faithfull Begg, M.P., at his residence, 18, 
Earl’s Court Square, S.W., on Tuesday, 


sented. 

A conference of Members of Parliament and 
representatives of the National Union of 
Suffrage Societies will be held as usual in the 
House of Commons on the opening day of 
Parliament. 


ORGANISATION. 

Since Christmas our Organiser has been con- 
tinuing the work in Paddington, and a good 
number of new associates and several sub- 
scribers have joined the society. A drawing- 
room meeting is being arranged to which 
associates and members in the constituency 
will be asked, the date of which will be at the 
end of February or the beginning of March. 

A drawing-room meeting will held by kind 
permission of Mrs. Gilfillan and Mrs. Berry, at 
their residence, ‘ Birchfield,” Aberdeen-park, 
Highbury, on the afternoon of Friday, Feb- 
ruary 3rd. The Rev. W. H. Harwood will 
preside, and other s eakers will be Mrs. C. 
Carmichael Stopes, Mrs. Arthur Francis and 
Mrs. Charles Baxter. 

It is arranged that a special meeting of the 
Central Council of this Society will be held at 


sent to all our members a fortnight before 
the date of the meeting. “Democracy in Australasia,” by Henry De 
N. Walker, recently published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, contains a chapter on Female Suffrage 
describing the position of the question in the 
various colonies, much of which is already 
familiar to our readers; but the following 
passage is surely deserving careful considera- 
tion :— 

“The elections in South Australia resulted 
in a slight accession of strength to the ranks of 
the Ministerialists and Labour members. As 
these are very radical, the majority of women, 
contrary to the expectations of many, had 
failed to display Conservative predilections. It 
would seem, indeed, if we take also into ac- 
count the result of two General Elections 
in New Zealand, that their so-called Conser- 
vatism takes the form, not of an aversion 
from advanced legislation, but of a disin- 
clination to bring about a change of ministry. 
Under masculine influences, South Australia 
had forty-two ministries in forty years; women 
entered the arena, and a ministry which had 
held office for three years was again returned to 
power ”’ (p. 189). 

So, even in colonies hurrying after all manne 
of restrictive legislation, women helped to 
return to power the men who had removed the 
worst of restrictions from them, thus showing 
they could appreciate stability. 

What better evidence could they have given 
of their discrimination? — From Iinglish 
Woman's Review. 


AMONGST CHINESE WOMEN. 
Mrs. Archibald Little has most kindly yielded 


‘¢ Life in West China,” and speak more espe- 
cially of the condition of Chinese women, which 
she has had unprecedented opportunities of 
studying during the many years she has lived 
in China, and on her long and adventurous 
journeys into the far interior. 

The lecture will be given at the Women’s 
Institute, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park 
Corner, on Friday, February 8rd, at 8.30 p.m. 
Admission, 2s. and 1s.; a few front seats, 5s. 
Proceeds will be divided between the two Central 
Societies for Woman’s Suffrage, at 20, Great 
College-street, Westminster, and at 39, Victoria- 
street. Tickets can be had at the Women’s 
Institute, the Women’s Suffrage Offices, or from 
any of the following ladies, who form a com- 
mittee for this lecture :—Mrs. Bevan, 46, Queen’s- 
gate-terrace, S.W. ; Lady Grey Egerton, 51, 
Mount-street, W.; Mrs. Fawcett, 2, Gower- 
street, W.C.; Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Women’s 
Institute; Miss Vernon, 32, Cheniston-gardens, 
Kensington, W.; Miss H. Blackburn, 18, Grey- 
Coat-gardens, Westminster, S.W., to whom any 
further inquiries may be addressed. 


COLONIAL NEWS. 
Speaking at a meeting in support of Mr. 
C. P. Trevelyan, Liberal candidate for the 
Elland Division of Yorkshire, on January 20th, 
the Hon. W. P. Reeves, in replying to @ ques- 
tion, spoke extremely highly in favour of 
Woman's Suffrage. They were told, when the It gives us much pleasure to chronicle the 
principle was suggested, that a woman would | fact that the University of St. Andrews, N.B., 
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ne 
has conferred the degree of LL.D. upon Mrs. THE DURATION OF | APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 


Henry Faweett. 


Copies of Miss Blackburn's useful Woman's 
Suffrage Calendar, price sixpence each, also of 
@ new pamphlet, “‘ Women’s Suffrage in Par- 
liament,’’ being articles by Mrs. Henry Fawcett 
and Mr. C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., price 
one penny, may be obtained at the Woman’s 
Suffrage Society's office, 89, Victoria-street, 
8.W. Another new pamphlet, consisting of 
speeches delivered by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
Agent-General for New Zealand, and the Hon. 
J.A.Cockburn, Member of the South Australian 
Government; is in the press, and will be ready 
shortly. 


Marre Lovuisz Baxter, 


Secretary. 


THE WIFE’S PROMISE. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL. 


Att Women’s Suffragists claim the right of a 
wife to her own person and property; in fact, 
to be legally as free in all things as is the hus- 
band; comeed nar nearly all of them earnestly 
deprecate the wife’s promise of obedience in 
the acted ceremony. For this they are 
denounced by the Church as inculca' dis- 
obedience to a divine command, for not 
Paul said, ‘‘ Wives, obey your husbands?” 
But the clergy do not now reiterate all of Paul’s 
injunctions. They did often in the anti-slavery 
agitation quote what they now ignore, such as 
‘‘ Servants, obey your masters in all things,” to 
parce slavery. Nor do they often quote 
1is command, to ‘‘submit to those appointed 
to rule over you,” for that would continue 
any despotism, however intolerable it might be. 

Paul was a Jew, and imbued with all the 
prejudices of his people. Their ancient esti- 
mate of women may be seen in the 31st chapter 
of Numbers, when the Israelites made war upon 
the Midianites, and captured immense spoils— 
so many thousand sheep, and so many thou- 
sand beeves and asses, and 32,000 women and 
women-children, dividing them amongst the 
warriors. Mrs. Stanton thinks there should 
have been a Stead, then, to have given Moses a 
lecture upon his abominable atrocity in deliver- 
ing those helpless women-children over to his 
savage soldiery for worse than brutish pur- 
poses. 

- Women were considered as property by both 
Jew and Gentile nations. Then, a good round 
ice had to be paid for a wife. Jacob became 
ban’s hired man for seven years to get one 
of his daughters, and then the old man played 
a mean trick, and palmed off upon Jacob an 
ugly daughter that he didn’t want. But, with 
raiseworthy constancy, Jacob worked for 
aban seven years more to get the girl he 
loved. But, at last, he got even with his 
father-in-law, and shrewdly re-imbursed him- 
self by means of his superior knowledge of the 
influence of prenatal impressions. 

But in modern days, either because women 
are intrinsically of less value, or from over- 
production of them, they are now “given 
away,” except among savage tribes, where they 
seem to retain their original value. The price 
paid at the latest sale reported was 40 broncho 
ponies. To be sold for such a large sum might 
flatter the vanity of a woman, but to be 
regarded as so valueless as to be given away must 
be the depth of humiliation. Itis beyond my 
comprehension how any intelligent, self- 
respecting woman can submit to this semblance 
of her former degradation, that of being a 
mere chattel, to be disposed of as any other 
commodity. And then her promise to obey, 
thus perpetuating her former condition of 
servitude and subjection. 

Few women make this promise, except in a 
Pickwickian sense, @ mere meaningless form; 
thus, thoughtlessly and immorally, though 
without evil intent, impairing the idea of the 
sacred and abiding nature of marriage vows. 


WOMANLY BEAUTY. 


By R. B. Kerr. 


Ir is generally believed that women become 
older sooner than men. At thirty a man is 
considered quite young, but a woman of that 
age is regarded as almost middle-aged. The 
fact that it is considered proper for the husband 
to be older than the wife is evidence of the 
general belief in the early fading of feminine 
charms. 

Nevertheless, I am inclined to regard the 
whole thing as a myth. It is notorious that 
women are considerably longer lived than men. 
If a woman of any given age wishes to buy an 
annuity for life, she will have to pay much more 
for it than a man of the same age, because her 
expectation of life is known to be much greater. 
Now, it would surely be very curious if the sex 
which lived longest were the one that aged 
soonest. 

When we go into particulars, the popular 
theory begins to get still more shaky. I do not 
think that anyone maintains that a woman’s 
hair gets grey sooner than a man’s, or that a 
woman’s teeth decay earlier. When carefully 
scrutinised, I think that the popular belief 
comes down to this, that a woman’s complexion 
fades sooner than a man’s. é 

That, however, seems to me a delusion 
arising from want of observation. In reality, a 
man’s complexion fades much sooner than a 
woman’s. Indeed, it fades so early that a 
man is not expected to have any complexion at 
all. Little boys of ten have just as beautiful 
complexions as girls of the same age. But a 
young man of twenty-one with as fine a com- 
plexion as a girl of the same age is considered a 
trifle ridiculous. Men fadeso early that a man 
who reaches twenty-five or thirty and still 
retains his bloom, is very abnormal. Not only 
do women expect nothing better than faded 
men for husbands, but a woman with a sweet- 
heart who is not faded is apt to be a good deal 
chaffed by her friends. 

Thus it comes about that the women have to 
suffer for the early fading of men. While men 
fade so early that no one expects them to have 
beautiful complexions, women retain their 
beauty until long after maturity. Conse- 
quently, when women do fade, the fading is 
generally noticed, and spiteful tongues are not 
slow to record the fact. 

That the popular belief is a delusion, is well 
proved by the way in which older women are 
coming out at the present time. All sorts of 
women are now to be seen riding bicycles, and 
dancing at an age at which their mothers would 
have considered life nearly over. A generation 
ago readers of Miss Yonge’s novels were startled 
and almost scandalised to learn that ‘ Ethel 
mounted the tower, maugre her thirty years.” 
Last year, however, I heard of an English lady 
who was learning to ride the bicycle at 85. 

This revolution is remarkable everywhere, 
but is most visible in countries like England, 
where the age of marriage is constantly becom- 
ing later, and where consequently old maiden- 
hood commences later. It is now quite the 
thing to call an English woman of thirty-five a 
girl, and to make guesses as to whom she is 
likely to marry. 

It is quite possible that the events of middle 
life may cause a sudden ageing in women, to 
which there is nothing to correspond in the life 
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A reply to Mill's “ Article on Government.” 
By Wirittuam THoMPsoN. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER III. 

“ The general argument of James Mill’s ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is founded on the 
universal love of power, of all hwman beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the gr 
governing law of human nature.” 


III.—or THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 


How totally unnecessary the forced vow, at 
the altar, of voluntary obedience, is to secure 
the uncontrolled dominion of man, as husband, 
under the social arrangements which he has 
formed, the case of daughters will amply 
testify. Adult daughters not only do not, when 
they come of age, undertake a vow of obedience 
to their fathers, but the law expressly 
exonerates them from any sort of obedience. 
No direct restraints on locomotion or on any 
other voluntary action, no power of imprison- 
ment, no control as to friends or acquaintances, 
no domestic powers, to be backed if necessary 
by the whole physical force of the law, do 
fathers possess over their daughters. The adult 
daughters of a family may, moreover, in their 
mother and in each other, find a support against 
the despotism of the father. And yet, notwith- 
standing these advantages of law and situation, 
the control of the father over the actions of the 
daughter is generally as complete as over those 
of the wife, and for the same reason, because 
the father has the command of all those means, 
which would be necessary to enable a daughter 
to avail herself of those immunities from 
arbitrary control which the law gives her. If 
she dare to disobey, if she presume to regulate 
any of her own actions, as the law permits her, 
according to her own notions of prudence and 
propriety, the father can dismiss her from his 
household and leave her to starve, or to run such 
risks of starving and other misery, from the 
helpless way in which her sex is brought up, as 
will be only secondary in terror to the imagina- 
tion to absolute starvation. Such irresistible 
influence does the command of property, of the 
means of living, supported by the early habits 
in education, possess! Daughters then make 
no vow, but are supported, like sons, by law in 
disobedience, as often as they think the wishes 
of their fathers immaterial or incompatible 
with their happiness. Yet are adult daughters, 
though not the legal, often the actual slaves of. 
their fathers; slaves through circumstances 
more powerful than law, slaves through arrange- 
ments formed by other branches of this same law, 
which render nugatory the vain permission of 
disobedience. If, then, from the mere lack of 
command of wealth, education, helplessness in 
providing for themselves, and public opinion, 
adult daughters are, in point of fact, 
controlled at the caprice of their fathers, 
without any vow, even without any law to 
enforce obedience, nay, in spite of the law 
sanctioning and upholding disobedience, how 
utterly helpless must be the lot of wives; 
parcelled out one to each man, a4 
stronger being than herself, where wealth, 


ofaman. But I feel sure that, from twenty- | education, public opinion in favour of man’s 
five to forty-five, and from fifty onwards, a| despotism, are strengthened by a marriage- 


| woman is as young in every way as & man. 


slave-code bringing back woman at marriage to 
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the state of a childish automaton, though no 
vow of obedience were exacted, though no vile 
pretext of voluntariness on the part of the slave 
were set up by the oppressor! Was the reason 
of this constrained vow a residue of shame on 
the part of the framers of this unequal, cruel, 
and cowardly code over physical weakness, lest 
they should be reproached with the enormity of 
the misuse of force, sheltering their iniquity 
under the pretended consent of each of their 
victims ? To erect unenquiring obedience into 
a duty, to weave it into a pretended code of 
morals, to degrade the mind into an acquiescence 
in injustice, is the last triumph of unrelenting 
despotism, rarely exacted from ordinary slaves, 
and reserved, without any sort of necessity, for 
the degradation of the domestic female slave in 
marriage. 

Will it be said that more power of control is 
requisite over wives than over daughters, because 
that habits of early obedience in childhood having 
been acquired by daughters towards their 
fathers, but not by wives towards their hus- 
bands, such additional power is requisite to 


counterbalance the want of previously acquired 


habits of obedience? First, prove that obed- 
ience without persuasion is requisite for the 
happiness of any rational adult human being, 


for the one commanding more than the one 
commanded; then prove that such obedience 


is requisite to the happiness of the husband ; 


and when you have done this, nothing is yet 
effected to justify the husband's despotism or 
power of restraint! Prove that the happiness 
of the wife is promoted by vesting in any other 
human being all power of control over her own 
voluntary actions! ‘Till this is done, all other 


proofs are impertinences; for if it be justi- 
fiable, to increase the happiness of the 


husband, that he should be gratified with 
the power of controlling by force his wife’s 


actions, why should it not be equally justi- 


fiable, in order to increase the happiness of the 


wife, to gratify her with the power of control- 
ling, if necessary by force of the law, her 


husband’s actions? Is it that women brought 
up under the present debasing system, would 


not derive as much vicious pleasure (pleasure 


productive, all its consequences considered, of 


preponderant evil) from the exercise of such 
authority over their fellow-creatures, as men, 
brought up under the same system, now derive ? 
On the contrary, as in proportion to weakness 


and ignorance are known to be the pleasures of 
mere arbitrary commands, so with the most weak 


and the most ignorant they would be highest. 


It is no more fitting, it tends no more to 


increase the aggregate of human happiness, 
that the happiness of wives should be depen- 
dent on the. gocd-will of husbands, wise or 
foolish, than that the happiness of husbands, 
including their power of regulating their own 
actions, should depend on the caprice of wives, 
however foolish or wise. Each individual has 
an equal claim to the exercise of all means of 
happiness in its power, not encroaching on 
similar claims in others. The assumption, 
however, of want of habits of obedience in the 
wife, is altogether unfounded; for the general 
habit of obedience as women and daughters 
having been implanted, and the mind having 
been always trained to look forward to the 
transference of these habits to the husband, 
who is supposed to bring « healing balm of joy 
to repay the sacrifice, the stranger husband 
derives as much advantage from the habit as if 
he had been all his life the particular object in 
whose favour it had been contracted. 

If then it has been shown that the interest of 
the adult daughter is no more, nor in any other 
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way, involved in the happiness of the father 


than that of any other branch of his household, 


and not by any means as much 80 involved as 


that of the sons, how much more evident is it 
that the happiness of the wife is not involved 
in that of the husband, all protection of law 


(except as to extreme abuse of despotic power, 
as in every slave case) being withdrawn from 


her, and an oath of servitude, under the sanc- 
tion of the Church, enjoined and exacted ! 


We might here, perhaps, rest satisfied with 
the refutation of this monstrous fiction, that 


the interest of wives is necessarily involved in 
that of their husbands. 


If it be meant that 
their happiness or misery are dependent on 
those in whose power both positive law and the 
indirect operation of institutions have placed 
them, nothing can be more true; but nothing 
can be more insignificant to the point in ques- 
tion. They are dependent indeed : happiness 
or misery rises or falls with the variations in 
the will of him who possesses uncontrolled 
power, and who, as the ‘‘ Article’’ declares, 
“by a grand governing law of human nature is 
inclined to extend that power till those sub- 
jected to it are reduced at last to the state of 
the negroes in the West Indies.” How, then, 
can that will, without control, be as necessarily 
directed to consult the happiness of the 
person subjected to it as to the agent 
himself? Such must be the meaning of the 
mysterious term ‘ involved,” or it can have 
no meaning available to the argument. 

This can only be proved by a reference to facts. 


If the disposition to promote the happiness of 
another to an equal degree with our own 
exist, and the same power be applicable to 
both, the happiness of both will be in point of 
Happiness is the 


fact equally promoted. 
aggregate, of which pleasures are the items. 


Do wives enjoy as many pleasures of all sorts 
as their husbands, having the guardianship of 
their volitions, do? This is the experimental 
touchstone to prove or disprove an identity of 
interest, or an involving, as it is called, of the 


happiness of one human being in that of another. 


Let us go through the different pleasures of 


which rational sentient beings are susceptible. 
First, of the senses and internal excitement, 
the husband possessed of almost unlimited 
power, that of personal restraint over his wife 
(limited only by direct injury to life or limb), 


and that of commanding all the means of 


gratifying the desires springing from these 
sources, does he, in point of fact, afford the 


woman under his control an equal extent 
It 


of these enjoyments with himself ? 
is so notorious that he does not do so, that 
he has made, everywhere, what he calls his 
system of morals to coincide with his practice. 
The same indulgence in sensual pleasures which 
is freely permitted to himself and his associates, 
is held quite unseemly in his weaker companion. 
Eating or drinking to excess, either in quantity 
or quality of food, which is regarded by many 
as the prerogative of man rich enough to enjoy 
them, or to be limited only by a prudential 
regard to immediate health, is looked upon as 
disgusting in woman; whereas, if wives had 
an equality of enjoyment in this respect with 
their masters, excess would be, in public opinion, 
equally pernicious and vicious in both. Wives 
would be advanced to an equality of useful 
enjoyment, all its consequences to all parties 
liable to be affected by it considered, with their 
husbands: and both wives and husbands would 
be equally restrained from all indulgences pro- 
ductive of preponderant evil, effects on health 
and all other consequences taken into account ; 
the conduct of each would,as to these indulgences, 
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be equally regulated by individual notions of 
prudence and propriety. 
of the husband alone is regulated by 
calculations of his own; while that of the wife 
is restrained by his arbitrary will, just as he 
restrains his children. 


Instead, the conduct 
such 


Not only at home, to which the wife is mostly 


confined, does this inequality of indulgence pre- 
vail, but to still greater degree abroad; 
marriage—having the exclusive command of the 
purse and the power of imprisoning, 
trial or any alleged offence, 
the wife is imprisoned at home 
of the richest as well as of the poorest man in 
the country, if he so think fit to direct), counting 
or swallowing her sorrows, 
bird, kitten, needle, or novel, 
enjoying abroad the manly 
viviality, to wit, epicurism, drunkenness, 
obscene or foolish jargon of conversation, from 
which women are by these a 
moralists wisely 


without 
his wife, while 
(the wife. 


or playing with 
the husband is 
pleasures of con- 
and 


excluded, lest their habit 


and unnaturally forced reserve should check 


the overflowings of such manly animal gratifica- 


tions. Their more appropriate business, as 
defined by the vile system of sexual morality, 
is to remain patiently at home waiting for the 
happy moment to welcome the sated despot, 
happy if the close of external excitement sub- 
sides into mere ennui, and does not vent itself 
on the slave in some of the endless modes of 
displaying the caprice of uncontrolled power. 

As to sexual pleasures, 80 iniquitous is the 
iniquity, so enormous the hypocrisy of the 
pretended marriage contract, that one party, 
endowed by nature with equal capabilities and 
desires of enjoyment, and by education and 
circumstances with more liability to sexual 
sympathy, is debarred by the public opinion of 
man, formed in his own favour, from even mur- 
muring at the neglects and irregularities of the 
other; while any neglect or irregularity on her 
part towards her master having the power is 
first punished, at his arbitrary domestic 
caprice, by using any of the numberless 
physical restraints and modes of mental 
torture within his reach, then by the cruelty of 
positive law, and, last of all, by public opinion 
hunting the victim by malice and ill-offices to 
despair and pining, or to sudden death. The 
infidelity of the husband (essentially involving 
the happiness of the wife) to any extent, must 
be patiently borne by the wife ; she has no 
redress, physical, legal, or of public opinion. 
The infidelity of the wife (scarcely abstracting 
from the mass of pleasures of the husband) in 
a single instance is revenged by the husband 
with a complication of punishments, greater 
than those accorded by law to many of the 
most atrocious crimes. 

This is not the occasion to show the wicked- 
ness, because the immense preponderance of 
misery, ensuing from such inequality of enjoy- 
ment and punishment—domestic, legal, and 
moral, but simply to show the fact that 
the happiness of wives is not involved in 
that of their husbands, and is not promoted 
to the same extent as their own. Another 
opportunity will perhaps be taken for treating 
this question more at large. The discussion 
must now be limited to the extraordinary 
assertions and inferences of the “ Article.” 


(To be continued.) 


————— 
Nourisu kindly feelings ; look on the bright 
side of things, and the best side of people; 
think happy thoughts ; smile whenever you 
can; speak gently; find pleasant things to say, 
for they make the music of the world. 
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Rev. Dr. PARKER ON WIFE-BEATERS.—In the 
course of a recent address to a crowded congre- 
gation at the City Temple, Dr. Parker referred 
to the awful amount of wife beating prevalent 
throughout the country, and said that there was 
nothing more despicable than for a man to 
thrash his wife. If he (the preacher) was rich 
enough he would employ a band of men to 
thrash and give wife beaters—rank, arrant 
cowards that they were—an idea of their 
cruelty. Several persons had been trying to 
get a petition largely signed against flogging 
because it demoralises the subjects, but what, 
he asked, could be more demoralising than 
wife-beating ? 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A heavy blow has fallen on the Rev. Dr. 
Parker in the death of his beautiful and 
brilliant er. Mrs. Parker died on 
Thursday, January 26th, at her home, 
Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead. 
Parker underwent a serious surgical opera- 
tion about two months ago, which it was 
hoped would succeed in restoring her to 
complete health. But a relapse occurred 
a few days ago, with the sad result that the 

tient failed to rally. Mrs. Parker was a 

ughter of Mr. Andrew Common, J.P., 
of Sunderland, and was born in Darlington. 
She married Dr. Parker about thirty years 
ago. His career became hers; she felt 
the deepest interest in all that he under- 
took, and sought no personal prominence, 
but there is no doubt that if she had 
chosen she might have been a brilliant 
figure in one of several walks of life. She 
was an accomplished artist ; and she had 
& magnificent and well-trained voice, 
which, combined with her fine and 
striking presence, would have made her a 

rominent performer on the concert plat- 
orm; but she elected to use all these 
advantages in the service of her husband’s 
church. It has seemed very strange to 
habitual frequenters of services at the City 
Temple sink lately to see the familiar face 
of Mrs. Parker in the gallery just above 
the pulpit. For several years—more than 
twenty—she has been one of the most 
regular members of the choir, and her 
popularity among the many talented 
vocalists he always been great. She often 
sang in duets, besides occasionally render- 
ing a solo. Mrs. Parker was also an excel- 
lent reciter. No wonder that the eminent 
preacher who has lost such a ‘helpmate 
meet for him’ is now described as ‘“ pros- 
trate with grief.” We may add that Mrs. 
Parker was a regular reader of the Sianat, 
and over and over again in different ways 
expressed her interest in the paper. 


* * * 


American Suffragists are delighted at 
the fact that the new Governor of the 
State of New York, Mr. Roosevelt, has 
included a recommendation of the enfran- 
chisement of women in his ‘‘ Message to 
the Legislature.” It is not easy for 
us to understand the importance of a 
Governor. Each State is an ey in 
itself, making its own separate laws, 
not merely for local affairs, but for such 
matters as divorce, criminal law, prohibi- 
tion, and in fact everything, save and 
except those matters that concern the 
United States as a whole, and on which 
the Senate at Washington legislates for 
the entire country—matters such as peace 
or war, and the like great national 
questions. But the State laws, taxes, 
etc., are regulated by the State Legislatures 
exclusively, and the Governor, the official 
head or president of each State, has there- 
fore an importance such as no official has 
in our own country. Hence the con- 
sequence that is attached to the open and 
public endorsement of the claim for 
Woman’s Suffrage by the Governor of 
New York. His words in his ‘‘ Message ”’ 
were these :—‘‘I call the attention of the 
Legislature to the desirability of gradually 
extending the sphere in which the suffrage 
can be exercised by women.” 


Mrs. | our cause, 


Fesruary 2, 1899. 


Mrs. Blake, a leading Suffragist of New 
York, says on this:—‘‘The good effect of 
this action on his part cannot be 
exaggerated. It has at once lifted our 
reform into the position of one of the 
dignified questions of the day, and 
throughout the Union it cannot fail to 
strengthen the hands of all advocates of 
making those in official 
positions dare to do what they might 
otherwise have hardly had the courage to 
undertake.” 


* * * 


Men are slower to admit their own wives 
to equality than they are to give it to 
women not so near their own seat of 
authority. But in time husbands come to 
see that it is a disrespect to the position of 
the wife to place her behind the spinster in 
rights and influence. One of the first acts 
of the Anglican Synod of New South Wales, 
at its recent session, was to remove an 
anomaly relating to the voting of women 
at annual vestry meetings. Under the 
Sydney Church Ordinance, single women 
and widows had a right to exercise the 
ecclesiastical franchise, but married women 
had not. As one member tersely put it: 
‘A woman’s daughter could vote, while 
she, as wife and mother, was debarred.”’ 
Several laymen present protested strongly 

ainst diverging from the old rule, but 

. W. R. Beaver, who had charge of the 
motion, swept all these objections away 
and carried his point. 
*  * 


The plans for the additional buildings of 
Girton College, which urgently requires 
extension, have now been prepared and 
provisionally adopted. It is proposed to 
annex the present hall to the library, to 
build a new hall and kitchen department, 
a chapel or prayer room, and lecture rooms, 
to make further provision for the resident 
staff, and to add rooms for a considerable 
number of students. A swimming bath is 
also in contemplation, but its cost will be 
met by separate subscriptions forming a 
special fund. The proposed. additions are 
estimated to cost not less than £50,000. 


* 


There is now available some £8,000 from 
legacies and college ‘“ savings,” as well as 


£8,000 raised by subscription. This sum 
has been mainly promised by women, and 
especially by old students. There are 


still, however, unfortunately, some women 
who have not realised the importance of 
what Mrs. Margaret Bright-Lucas used to 
say, ‘‘ Women have done so much for 
men, all our work now ought to be for 
women.” A lady just deceased has left a 
very large sum to Oxford University for 
men, and has further endowed the Divinity 
professorships, that were already the 
richest. What a pity she did not give it 
to help the girls of future generations to 
get education ! 


* * * 


On Friday, January 20th, the Duchess 
of Albany, attended by Sir Robert Collins 
and the Hon. Mrs. Moreton, opened the 
new home in Neville-street recently ac- 
quired for the probationers of the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, Fulham-road, S.W. 
The nurses’ home that is being built at 
the New Hospital for Women, Euston- 
road, will be opened on February 1st by 
the Bishop of London. Nursing is, in 
any case, so hard and fatiguing a business, 


'that we welcome any addition to the 


Fesrvuary 2, 1899. 


— 


ublic sin are of the necessity of pro- 
Fiding comfort and repose for a when 
off duty. 
*& # * 

The Women’s Total Abstinence Union 
scored a great ‘success by their recent 
bazaar, the gross total being no less than 
£1,032; it is intended to have a sale 
later on to clear the “surplus stock,” and 
it is hoped that enough may be realised to 
give £1,000 to the Union funds, clear of 
allexpenses. When the result was known, 
the president, Miss Docwra, said, ‘* God 
give us grace to spend it wisely and well.” 

¥ * * 

Duxhurst Home for Inebriate Women 
appears to be swallowing up an immense 
sum of money. The annual report for 
1898 has just come to hand. It states 
that the total expended on buildings is 
£12,719 odd. The maintenance account 
for the year is £3,438—that is, food, 
salaries, stables, medical attendance, and 
all that is included under the head of house- 
keeping generally, plus the special cost of 
efficial work nenned in such an enterprise. 
The patients themselves paid in fees 
£1,386, and their industrial earnings 
amounted to £43 odd. The farm and garden 
accounts are presented separately, and the 
sales do not cover their cost by a good 
deal; but, as the lady head gardener 
observes: ‘‘ Really, we are now waiting for 
the results of. our first and second years’ 
planting, while continuing to generally 
work all into a more profitable state.” 
On the whole of the current accounts 
there is a considerable deficit on balance, 
and the grand total of the assets 
and liabilities is no less a sum 
than £20,450—a great sum to be 
sunk on behalf of a few inebriates in a 
small institution. Let us hope that in 
course of time the results may justify the 
outlay. It is intimated that it is intended 
to at once apply for a license to receive, at 
Duxhurst, some of the criminal inebriates 
whom the new Act will send to ‘‘ homes ” 
by magistrate’s order. 


ra ra x 

Up to the present, 112 women have 
been received at Duxhurst, all told. It is 
claimed that nearly half of these have 
been reclaimed from their drinking habits. 
The doctor's report gives particulars, first 
of the previous year’s patients, and then 
of last year’s, in the following clear 
terms :— 

(1) In last year’s report there were 64 cases, 
of which 34 were successful. Of these 84, 25 
are still abstainers, 6 have failed, 1 is doubtful, 
and 2 have died. 

(2) Since the last report, 48 cases have been 
discharged. Of these 30 were successful, 9 
failed after staying the full year, 5 were removed 
by friends before that period had elapsed, 2 were 
discharged by the medical officer as unfit for 
treatment, 1 was sent to an asylum, 1 
absconded. 

(8) If we combine these two returns we have 
112 cases, of which 55 were successful, 25 
failed after the full year, 12 were removed 
before that period had elapsed, 6 were removed 
by the medical officer as unfit for treatment, 
5 absconded, 3 were sent away as incorrigible, 
8 died, 2 were insane, and 1 is doubtful. 

Of the patients, 84 were married women, 28 
were single; 43 had inebriate family history, 
8 had insanity in the family, 11 had ances- 
tors who died of paralysis; 65 were habitual 
drunkards, 40 were periodic drunkards, and 
7 were secret drunkards. Fifty drank spirits 


alone, 21 drank beer alone, 20 drank anything 


| personally very many, but I am fain to 
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alcoholic, 12 beer and spirits, 1 beer and wine, 


2 spirits and opium, 2 opium. 


To take the percentages, we have 112 cases, 
of which 55 are now doing well, or nearly 
50 per cent. To get this every case is included, 
whether the patient stayed the prescribed year 


or not. By leaving out the cases, which for 


some reason or another did not stay the full 


time, the result obtained is : 88 cases, of which 
there are doing well 55, or 67 per cent. 


(Signed) A. R. WaLtsss, M.B.C.8., 


L.B.C.P., L.8.A. 
Reigate, November 14th, 1898. 
* * * 


Several letters from ex-patients are 
given in the report, which will doubtless 
present themselves differently to indi- 

idual readers. One that would seem to 
some of us quite characterietic of the lazy, 
selfish, vain character of the average 
drunkard is given the place of honour— 
the first on the record. It is headed “a 
brand from the burning,” and the anony- 
mous reclaimed (who is employed as nurse 
to an unfortunate ‘‘ monster” of a baby at 
the time of writing), graciously observes to 
Sister Eleanor :— 

I know it will give you pleasure to hear that 
I do not in the least regret my stay with you, 
but am very thankful it has been the means of 
doing me so much good. I did not hear of 
anything to suit me until September last, when 
I came here as “ Companion Nurse” to this 
lady with her first baby. I have only been 
here just over two months, and am leaving on 
—. The baby is such a monster, weighing 
three stone, and I not being very strong, 
together with such restless nights, I find it 
more than I can manage. I engaged with a 
lady on Saturday as ‘‘ Companion House- 
keeper” in ——. I hope it will suit me. My 
stipend is £18. . It nearly breaks my 
heart to be obliged to look after other children 
when my own needs a mother’s care. Now, 
dear Sister, I think I have related all the news. 
Trusting you will pardon this ill-written letter, 
for baby has been tugging at me all the time, 
which renders writing quite a difficult task. 
I must close as baby is screeching at the top of 
his voice. 

x * * 

Poor, restless-at-night ‘ monster,’’ who 
would ‘‘ tug at” his nurse and ‘screech ”’ 
while she conducted her correspondence ! 
Of course as he was so restless, she no 
doubt needed a daytime nap, when he took 
his, and could only write just when he was 
awake and wanted her attention. Well, the 
‘monster’ was relieved of this nurse soon— 
that is a good thought. But not all the 
letters are such in tone and feeling as this 
specimen. Here is one of the nicest and 
most hopeful :— 


Dear Mapam,—I thought you would like to 
know that I am still going on all right, and I am 
very happy at home with my husband and 
children. I assure you I feel a new woman 
altogether. I shall never forget my twelve 
months’ stay at Duxhurst, nor the many kind- 
nesses shown me and my children: and I do 
hope that all who leave Duxhurst will feel the 
same as Ido. The children are always talking 
of the place and the happy time they spent 
there. I do sincerely try to do my best for 
them all to make up for the past. 
* * * 

I daresay I am not nearly as sympathetic 
as 1 should be with the interesting class of 
confirmed drunkards. I have not known 


confess that those few have not in 


moral abandonment, 
such callous cruelty to all around them, 
such wilful refusal of opportunities to do 
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ired 
me with what seem to be the now fashion- 
able sentiments towards them. Such 


such __ selfishness, 


better, such absolute laziness, such 
aggressive, pretentious vanity, and such 
absence of the elements of self-respect, 


with such sly and deceitful speech and 
action, as my specimen members of the 
class have presented to my observation 
have left me quite incredulous of their 
ever being res 
members of society any more. 
less, those who are only a few yards down 
the slippery path still retain character 
enough to give hope of their reclamation ; 
but the real, fully-established ‘habitual 
drunkard’’ never was anything to boast 
of, and is hardly likely to become anything 


table, lovable, dutiful 
Doubt- 


better than his original level. No doubt 
this is all wrong, but that is the outcome 


of my limited personal observation of the 


class, whether educated or of the lower 
social strata, and I offer it for correction. 
* * * 


A nun attached to the Naval Hospital 
at Cherbourg has been decorated with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour by the 
Minister of Marine. She is the 68th 
woman who has received this honour 
since the order was instituted in 1802. 
Napoleon himself granted it several times 
to wivandiéres for courage in the field, and 
the majority of the recipients have been 
decorated for valour, or for charitable 
services. A few, however, have been 
decorated for talent, of whom Rosa 
Bonheur, the great painter, is the chief 
instance. 

* « « 

Paola Lombroso, daughter of the well- 
known anthropologist, Professor Lom- 
broso, of Turin, has been sentenced by the 
criminal court of that city to twenty-two 
days’ imprisonment and a fine of sixty-two 
lire, on the charge of inciting class hatred 
and eulogising violation of law. During 
the Italian bread riots she published 
an article in the Grido del Popolo of Turin, 
in which she described the misery she 
herself had seen among the poorer classes, 
and for this she must go to prison. The 
misery of the Italian working people is 
something we cannot imagine. Itis a fact 
that a mother was recently sent to 
prison for the offence of taking a bucket 
of water out of the sea wherein to bath a 
sick child. The sea-water is the property 
of the Government, and protected from the 
poor, because it is feared that they might 
use it to extract salt from, since that 
necessary of life is heavily taxed. It is the 
taxes that grind the poor Italians into the 
dust; and those imposts are so heavy in 
order to support the army, that gives 
Italy the pretension to be one of the 
great Powers. Why do not women rise 
against war when it means want in the 
home and the degradation of womanhood ? 

cH ok at 


I learn that, though Lady Harberton’s 
name is used as prosecutor of the inn- 
keeper who has refused to serve a 
“rational” lady cyclist, the prosecution 
is really undertaken by that large and 
important body, the Cyclists’ Touring Club. 
Ladies in favour of rational dress who are 
not members of the C.T.C. may usefully make 
this an occasion for joining, stating their 
reason. The address is 47, Victoria-street. 


Gur Short Story. 


THE BURNING MOUNTAIN. 
By “Carmen Sytva,” THE QUEEN OF 
Rovumant1. 


Yus, Paouna was proud, very proud. [t was 
not in vain that pomeened ie eyes, 


e ws, @ small, 


of shining 


bound 
coronet, which made the country folks mockingly 
call her ‘‘ Prim de Imparat”’ (the yogne snipes). 
Her tall figure and well poised head gave her so 
majestic that she well merited the 
sobri in qu . She was not, however, 
to round when Tannas passed 


red and gave sharp answers to what 
cndioel npertinent remarks. 

Many other young peasants in the neighbour- 
ig villagia, aa well as in their own, ame 
envious of Tannas, more especially when the 
learned that he and Paouna were really betrothed. 
But, alas! soon a cruel war broke out and 
Tannas had to march with the army to the 
banks of the Danube. Poor Paouna pent up 


Tt seemed very long before news of 
reached her ; but when she heard the 
talking of a battle which had taken 
place, she had to lean for support against the 


tly at her window. She spran 

, stifling a scream, turn 

round and tried to penetrate the obscurity. 
It seemed to her that Tannas was there, and 
at the same moment she heard her name 
softly called. ‘‘ Paouna, Paouna, dear, come 
out to me. Fear nothing; it is I, Tannas, 
only Tannas.” Paouna had already her hand 
on the lock of the door, and in an instant 
she was outside. Immediately two strong arms 
clasped her round the waist, but she quickly 
disengaged herself, saying: ‘‘ Is it really you, 
Tannas, or is someone playing me a trick ? ze 

“It is no trick, Paouna darling,” said he. 
‘* See, touch your own ring, and here round m 
throat is the little silver image you gave me. 
could contain myself no longer, so I came to 
see nen were still faithful to me.” 

‘* Who, then, has sent you away from the 
‘army ?” she asked. 

‘*'Why, no one, of course.” 

‘*No one? and yet you are here ! 
then, is ended?” 

‘* Oh, no, they are still fighting; but I stole 
secretly away for love of you, Paouna.” 

‘* For love of me,”’ she cried, bursting into a 
mocking laugh ; ‘did you think, then, that I 
should be proud to have a deserter for my 
lover? Go away instantly, I implore you.” 

‘* Is this your love, Paouna? You send me 
away to my death; you crush my dearest 
hopes.” 

**Go where you will, but leave me, and mark 
well what I say: Never will I become your 
wife, never will I take for my husband a man 
whom I despise.” 

‘* You love another, then ?”’ said he. 

‘* No, Tannas, I still love you, and only you; 
for you only have I watched through all these 
long and weary nights, but never did the idea 
suggest itself to me that I loved a coward.” 
Then Paouna hid her face in her hands and 
began to weep bitterly. 


The war, 
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‘* And I who thought you would receive me 
80 jo y, and put me in safe hiding,” said he 
in a disappointed tone. 

‘* Oh, shame, shame to me,” she cried, ‘‘ that 
I should be your betrothed! But hear now 
what I say, the Bucegi itself shall burn before 
I consent to be your wife.” Here the young 
couple exchanged such angry glances that their 
eyes gleamed in the obscurity of the night. 

Suddenly the sky became illumined by a 
roseate reflection, and when they looked up it 
seemed as if the summit of the 4 mountain, 
the Bucegi, were in flames. The brightness 
grew more and more intense, and a red fire 
seemed to shoot upward from amid a mass of 
stars. The neighbours ran to their windows 
and doors, crying out that the forest was on 
fire, that the mountain was burning. Do 
barked, cocks crowed. Paouna seized the 
young man by the shoulder, and giving him a 
vigorous push, cried in a low voice, ‘Go away 
from here, go and hide your head, or I shall die 
of shame.” Then hastily she closed the door 
and extinguished her lamp. In an agony of 
fear her eyes followed Tannas creeping alon 
under the shade of the cottages. Little h 
gave she when the neighbours called to her to 
come out and see the miracle of the burning 
mountain. 

From that night Paouna grew pale and thin, 
and was no longer seen to smile ; she who used 
to be so fond of jokes and smart speeches gave 
now but hasty and curt replies. All day she 
worked silent and nsive, pausing only 
occasionally to seat herself at the edge of 
the fountain and bathe her burning forehead. 
Sometimes she gazed on her own reflection 
in the water or cast a terrified look up to 


the heights of the Bucegi mountains. Grad- 
| ually the rumour spread that Tannas had 
been seen in the village. There were 


those who pretended to have recognised 
him by the light of the burning mountain, 
and had even heard his voice in conversation 
with Paouna. When they questioned her as to 
the truth of this, large drops of perspiration 
stood on her forehead, her lips grew white, 
and she trembled when she answered: ‘‘ Was 
not all dark and silent with us when the 
Bucegi was in flames ?”” The mother of Paouna 
shook her head, bit her lips, and pretended 
that in the age of wickedness most extraordinary 
things would come to pass.: 

At length there arrived news from the 
Danube’s banks, news of a fierce strife, of a 
bloody battle having been fought. This time 
Paounsa was among the last to learn what had 
occurred, but when it did reach her ears she 
ran quickly home, made up a bundle of linen 
with a piece of mamaliga (Indian corn paste), 
and some slices of baked pumpkir and a 
wooden flask of water, and saying to her 
mother, ‘‘ Have no fear for me, you will see me 
home again very soon,” set off to walk her long 
and weary journey. 

* te 


* x a 


Night came over the battle-field, the dead 
and the dying lay here and there indiscriminately 
mixed, while horses struggled in their fierce 
agony and tried to get upon their feet, uncon- 
scious that they were riderless. The remnant 
of the army was encamped around large fires 
and had no ears for the groans of their quondam 
comrades, now lying prostrate on the cold earth. 
One woman alone traversed the ranks, searchin 
and inquiring for Tannas in every tent. Arme 
only with her courage, she went alike to friend 
and foe, giving water to some and examining 
carefully the faces of those who needed drink 
no longer. At length the round moon shone full 
on this scene of horror, and the young girl more 
easily continued her task, turning now on this 
side, now on that, kneeling here and there— 
seeking, seeking someone wearing a little metal 
image tied around his stained and swollen 
throat—someone with a ring which she could 
readily recognise encircling his stiffened finger. 
The camp was now plunged in sleep, but still 
guided by the moon’s rays Paouna pursued her 
weary course amidst the dying and the dead. 
Sometimes she _ gently called, “ Tannas, 
Tannas,” and occasionally a feeble sigh 
answered her appeal; then she would hope- 


, fully approach, but after searching from 
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whence the sigh came, and giving water to 
drink and carefully examining in vain, she 
shook her head and went wearily and 
sorrowfully on her way. At. last the 
moon disappeared, and the cold gray dawn 
replaced its friendly beams, when Paouna 

ived something shining in the distance. 
Bhe ran hastily along and Lr anal 3 beside 
& see corpse, partl p of clothing, 
but with hi stiffened sand clasped firmly round 
some object suspended from throat. On 
one of the fingers was the ring which she knew 
so well, and crying ‘“‘ Tannas,” she fell faint and 
exhausted by the side of a bloodstained and 
scarcely recognisable figure. After a few 
moments she came to herself , and set to 
work to wash the face of her lost lover. 


88} Through her tears she could perceive that a 


sword cut had traversed the eyes and injured 
the nose; but, oh, joy! sure sign of life, the 
blood began again to flow. Speedily she 
moistened the parched lips, and bound the 
poor wounded head. Tannas sighed heavily, 
and hearing his name he sought with his han 
to find the face of his benefactor. 

‘‘My Paouna!” said he, in a feeble voice, 
‘leave me alone to die. I am good for nothing 
more on earth, for I am quite blind!” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes!” cried Paouna, “‘ you are my be- 
loved; you are my betrothed husband, and, if 
the ec0k God only wills it, you will soon be my 
husband in reality. Only remain quiet now; 
you must rest and be silent while I watch by 
you. 


* * * * 


Many long weeks have expired since that 
cold gray morning dawn; long weeks, durin 
which, by night and day, Paouna has watche 
by the hospital bedside of Tannas, she herself 
taking no rest, content only to be always near 
him—near him, her hero! Then came a 
summer day, when two pilgrims were seen 
coming up the village road—a blind man wear- 
ing @ soldier’s cloak, the medal of honour on his 
breast, and led with tender solicitude by a young 
girl, who said, as old friends came out to greet 
them, with a proud smile on her lips: ‘‘ Do you 
see him? Thisis my Tannas, my betrothed, 
my hero. See the sign of honour on his breast.” 

‘*And on -his countenance also,” sighed 
Tannas. Never was such a marriage celebrated 
in the village! Numbers of peasants came 
from the surrounding hamlets, bringing their 
offerings of nuts and white cakes and delicious 
dulceata (a fruit sweetmeat). Many pitied, 
others sympathised with Paouna, because she 
was marrying a blind man; but she answered 
joyfully to each and all: “‘I am proud of him, 
proud to have a hero for my husband, and I 
es strength and will enough to work for us 

oth.” 

The mountain that they had seen in flames 
that fearful night was named Piata Arsa (the. 
burnt stone) for the shepherds and sportsmen 
who crossed the heights declared that the rocks 
were completely calcined. 


MAKE DRUDGERY DIVINE. 
TEACH me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything, 

To do it all for Thee ! 


A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye ; 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean 

Which with this tincture, ‘‘ for Thy sake,” 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 


Herbert. 
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MISS JULIA TUTWILER. 


Tue New York Post says:—The University of 
Alabama is to have a woman’s annex, and it 
has been named in honour of Miss Julia Tut- 
wiler, who was mainly instrumental in obtain- 
igs Bias 2 of the State institution for 
: e annex is to be a residence set apart 
or the use of young ladies from a distance, 
who wish to take advantage of the opportunity 
for higher education. There will be a matron 
under whom they can do light housekeeping. 

Miss Tutwiler has had rather a remarkable 
history. Born in the far South, she has proved 
of what admirable stuff some of the Southern 
women are made. Her father was a well- 
known teacher, whose wealth consisted ly 
in his school buildings, home, and slaves. The 
war freed the latter and destroyed the former. 
With the oncoming of those terrible times, Miss 
Tatwiler was sent to France to be out of 
danger. When she returned to her native 
country it was to find desolation and poverty. 
With great and uncomplaining energy she at 
once took up her father’s profession, which she 
has continued ever since. 

When she was a little girl she used to beg to 
have the little pickaninnies to play with 
sort of animated dolls. This was allowed, and 
her favourite amusement with them was “ play- 
ing school,” so that, before the parents knew it, 
many of the negro children had learned to read, 
though it was against the laws. 

Miss Tutwiler never lost her interest in the 
coloured race, nor did she forget that they were 
capable pupils When the great mines in 
Northern Alabama were about to change pro- 
prietors, and a new lease was to be 
made with the State, Miss Tutwiler was 
anxious that the convicts who work 
those mines, chiefly negroes, should have 
evening schools. She went to Mont- 
gomery, and asked the legislators about it. 
They told her to have a Bill drafted and to 
interview the different members, and perhaps 
the thing could be done. This was new work 
to her, and the mere idea of it was a little 
shocking to her Southern notions as to what 
was suitable for women. She had no ambition 
to be a politician. But, with her usual self- 
forgetfulness, she om everything else aside, and 
after a short time had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the men who were to lease the mines 
were by law papellee to furnish schoolrooms 
and see that the convicts attended school 
every evening. No teachers were provided, but, 
wholly undaunted, Miss Tutwiler managed that, 
for some years at least, finding devoted men 
who were willing for a pittance to do this mis- 
sionary work. These were the first convict 
schools in the South. 

In her own school, or college as it is called, 
Miss Tutwiler has given inspiration to many 
young women. She has helped many a one to 
get an education who otherwise would never 

ve had it. Among other things, she intro- 
duced upon the college grounds the industry of 
canning fruit, by which girls without means 
have been able to secure the schooling they 
wanted. She wrote to Booker Washington, 
whose work for educating negroes she admires, 
suggesting that he, too, should adopt that as 
an industry. Whether in response to that 
suggestion or some other, the Tuskegee school 
now puts up thousands of quarts of fruit. 

For many years Miss Tutwiler has been the 
Alabama secretary of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, and her work has 
been warmly appreciated by that body. 


SES 


OLD-FASHIONED Scent JAR.—Gather rose 
leaves on a very fine day, and, if you have 
them, damask roses; lay them in a large 
earthenware jar, and throw in a little common 
salt to every layer of roses, then two handsful 
each of rosemary leaves, lavender flowers, and 
knotted marjoram; add a few bay leaves, put 
in also a querter of a pound of pounded salt, 
one ounce of orris root, sliced, one ounce of 
cloves, one ounce each of cinnamon, of gum 
benjamin, and storax, and a quarter of a pound 
of angelica root, sliced ; when the ingredients 
are mixed, cover the jar close, and let it stand 
for a week. The scent is delicious. 
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|\ODDFELLOWSHIP FOR WOMEN. 


Tux present has been an eventful year in the 
history of Oddfellowship. The Parliament of 
the Order met at Oxford in the early summer, 
and anseng the numerous and in g sub- 
jects down for discussion was that of admitting 
females to the full benefit of membership 
of the Order. The long delays over this 
question, that at length were brought to 
a period at Oxford, were not altogether 
unnatural. Numerous theoretical objections 
could easily be found to the admission 
of women, and possibly the Masonic 
precedent had undue weight. There was 
the serious financial question to be con- 
sidered, the average duration of life is longer, 
and the proportion of females on the sick list 
heavier than in the case of men. The question 
of free communication between members of all 
lodges, free admission bya 1 anal was thought 
to raise difficulties. Another obstacle was found 
in the fact that soe are so often held upon 
licensed premises. ese and other objections, 
based upon supposed dangers to morality and 
decorum, have on reflection been either greatly 
modified or altogether abandoned, and, as a 
matter of fact, before the incorporation of 
women’s lodges in the Manchester Unity, 
there were at the beginning of the present year 
72 female lodges with a membership of 3,567, 
and more than one member at the Oxford 
A.M.C., among whom wasa Cheltenham delegate, 
spoke of the success that had attended lodges 
formed to some extent under the name of the 
Manchester Unity. There is no doubt at all, 
therefore, that what has proved so successful 
for men and for juveniles, will prove attractive 
to women also. Women are very. clubable 
creatures; their regalia will, no doubt, be far 
more picturesque and attractive than that worn 
by the uglier part of creation; the terribly 
crude contrasts in colour will make way for 
pleasing harmonies, and the education and 
refinement of the men will be carried a step 
further by the greatest civilising agent in the 
world, woman. The Banbury district has 
quickly shown the way to the Oxford district 
in so soon carrying the resolutions of the 
Oxford parliament of the Order into practical 
effect, and Chipping Norton, having one of the 
most energetic lodges in the district, may now 
claim the honour of introducing into practical 
working the interesting experiment of a female 
lodge of Oddfellows. 


FRAUDULENT TRICKS OF 
REGISTRIES. 

A parine class of fraud is the “stock girl,” 
who is very extensively employed by at least 
one notorious office. A few of these ‘ stock- 
irls” are kept, who would not and could not, 
eep any places that were given to them. That 
is not their game. They are salaried by the 
registry office, and all concerned but the miser- 
able householder make a good thing out of it. 
The latter suddenly wants a really good servant, 
and rushes round to the registry office. The 
gentleman in charge has the very girl, and a 
splendid hogus character with her ; off she goes 
with her new employer, who is only too de- 
lighted at being thus soon satisfied, and has paid 
a very substantial fee as evidence thereof. In 
twenty-four hours it is discovered that the girl 
is absolutely worthless, her aim even being to 
appear more so than she really is, and in forty- 
eight hours she is back at the registry office 
waiting for another mistress to come along with 
another fee. Sometimes, by judicious quarrels 
and cunningly-contrived complaints, she man- 
ages, when sent away, to get her mouth’s wages 
at the same time. Half a dozen such stock- 
girls make up a nice little business. Sometimes 
the proceedings are varied by the girl, on being 
sent round, refusing to begin work at all, stating 
that the place is not to her liking. Of course 
the fee is retained just the same. In another 
case a lady saw in a paper an advertisement of 
a girl which made her out to be the very beaw 
ideal of @ servant. She replied to the registry 
office, and was then favoured with a request 
for a preliminary fee of 2s. 6d. She was, how- 
ever, not to be caught. The advertisement was 
in the paper for the next three months. It 
is doubtful if the girl existed. 
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ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 


very kindly, at the Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, 
distributed the prizes and awards eee: 
d the past year by students of the Royal 
Female School of Art, Queen’s-square, Blooms- 
bury. Her Royal Highness, who was accom- 
ed by the uis of Lorne and attended 

y Lieut.-Col. Collins, C.B., and who wore a 
most becoming dress of dark violet velvet, and 
toque of chinchilla , trimmed with white wings, 
was met at the entrance by Miss Gann, super- 
intendent of the school, and the Rev. Pre 
Whittington, hon. secretary, who presen 
the members of the committee, and the teachers 
and associates. After viewing some of the 
rize works, Her Royal Highness and the 

arquis of Lorne proceeded to the platform in 
the large Central Hall, where, before taking her 
seat, the Princess accepted a beautiful bouquet 
of pale pink roses and lilies, presented on 
behalf of the students by Miss Eveline Howell, 
the Queen’s Scholar. Mr. Greville H. Palmer, 
Master of the Mercers’ Company, presided, 
and the er and darkly picturesque old hall 
was filled to overflowing with an enthusiastic 
gathering of students and their friends. The 
report, read by the Rev. Prebendary Whitting- 
ton, stated that the committee again desired on 
this, the thirty-eighth anniversary of the insti- 
tution, “to tender their loyal and grateful 
thanks to Her Majesty the Queen for the 
encouragement and support given to the 
students by the purchase of five water colour 
and chalk ‘studies, and also for the kind words 
forwarded through Sir Fleetwood Edwards 
to Miss Gann, ‘That the Queen con- 
sidered the drawings sent for her inspec- 
tion this year were very good.’” In the 
course of the past year 116 students had 
received instruction in art, and 570 works had 
been sent to South Kensington for examination 
and competition for awards. The Queen’s 
scholarship of £60 for two years had been won 
by Eveline Howell, while the gold medal 
annually presented by Her Majesty had been 
awarded to Bertha Smith, who had also re- 
ceived the Mercers’ scholarship of £80. The 
Clothworkers’ scholarship had been won by 
Mary L. Aberigh- Mackay, the William Atkinson 
scholarship by Ada M. Muir, the Brightwen 
scholarship by Ethel M. Cook, and the Gilchrist 
scholarship of £50 for two years by Mabel 
R. Greenhill. The report of the Chromo-Litho- 
graphic Art Studio was favourable as to work 
and progress, and the committee felt pleasure 
in announcing that a Glasgow firm, to whom a 
lithographic artist was supplied last year, had 
made application for two more artists, and 
that a firm at Birmingham had also applied 
for one. 


A NOVELTY IN NEEDLE-ART. 


In Brussels, we glean from the article on “ An 
Unusual Form of Decorative Work " in Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art, Mme. de Rudder has been 
carrying on, for the last few years, quaint and 
old-fashioned appliqué work on a gigantic 
scale. She excels in reproducing large panel 
figures after the allegorical designs of her 
husband, a great sculptor. As soon as a& 
subject is decided on, Mr. de Rudder prepares 
& os coloured drawing as a key for his 
wife’s researches after the greatest and richest 
variety of materials and the most uncommon 
colouring with embroidery silks to match. 
This tedious though entrancing task accom- 
pushed, the designer proceeds to enlarge the 

rawing to full size, and from this the needle- 
woman cuts the various pieces of material into 
shape and pins them in their proper place on 
the foundation of linen or canvas stretched in a 
frame, according to her scheme. This kind of 
puzzle work with its accurate mouldings and 
harmonious sheen of the different fabrics is not 
altogether an easy matter, but Mme. de Rudder 
invariably comes out successfully. 

(== EE SS 


Miss C. TumatH won the Johnson Type- 


writing Cup at the recent distribution of prizes 


at the Belfast Shorthand Institute, while Miss 


C. H. Diman was first in the shorthand compe- 
| tition, gaining a gold medal brooch. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzre Henrrracs. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy ; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 


A FAMILY BREAKFAST. 
Porridge. 
Herrings with Herbs, Rabbit Toast. 
Raised Mutton Pie. 


‘Tue sundries, as tea, coffee, preserves, toast, 
etc., are left to the discretion of the family 


r. 

For the porridge, put two tablespoonfuls of 
, and three of Quaker oats, with a pint 
and a-half of wa 
pinch of salt, and bake for two hours or over, 
and serve with hot or cold milk to taste, and 
suger or syrup; or, with what is very nice, a 
little syrup from preserved ginger. must 
be stirred from time to time, and a slow oven 
is essential, so is plenty of room in the vessel 
to allow for swelling. The baking should be 

done overnight. 

I would once more remind my readers of the 
excellence of stewed raisins as a ree 
adjunct ; they should be stoned and bare nf 
covered with cold water, and allowed to so 
‘for a few hours; this improves all sorts of dried 
fruit; then cook them gently in the same 
-water until fully swollen and soft. Prunes 
and dates are. acceptable in the same con- 
nection; orange or lemon juice improves dates 
considerably for most people, as the majority 
of adults at any rate, find the flavour rather 
too sweet minus some modification. 

Turning ‘ to porridge foundations, a 
tmixture of wheat, oats and sago may be recom- 
mended ; or tapioca instead of sago. Then, in 
rice, oats, and sago one gets a very nice blend. 
Hominy with sago or tapioca is rendered 
smoother, and the flavour is very good. When 
time presses, ground rice comes in handy; or 
‘this, with a third or more of fine oatmeal, 
so long as it is made thick, and cooked long 
enough, is a mixture to be recommended. 


FRESH HERRINGS WITH HERBS. . 


These are tasty, and are liked as well cold as 
hot by most people. The fish should be 
washed in water salted a little, for it not only 
ensures freedom from impurities, but adds to 
the flavour; they are not, however, to soak in 
the water. Heads and tails removed, take 
away the bones. Press the sides of the fish 
together to give a plump appearance. Pepper 
and salt for the interior seasoning, a brush over 
with warm oil, and a sprinkling of chopped 
parsley, shallot, and powdered bay leaf, and all 
is done but the cooking. Now flour well and 
dip in beaten egg, then fry in hot fat to cover 
for six minutes or more for large fish. They 
—— be drained well, and cut lemon sent to 
table. 

Another mode, simpler. Prepare as before, 
so far as the interior goes, Lut omit the flouring 
and egging of the outsides; simply brush over 
with oil, and grill or broil as convenient. But 
herrings being cheap, are well worth a little 


, in a jar or dish, with a ( 
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at table in really dainty form. 
RABBIT TOAST. 
‘‘ Toasts’ are serviceable, as the = manag 


m , 
rabbit 


through a mincer ; season with chopped parsley, 


ttle thyme ; 

then beat in the yolks of two eggs and enough 
vy or sauce to moisten a little. A morsel of 
utter or spoonful of cream adds much to dishes 
of this class. Now beat all in a saucepan until 
hot, then spread on toast or fried bread and 
serve very hot. In this ey a couple of eggs 
as will be seen on trial) yield good results, and 


the ae 
would make but a poor show on the table are 
turned to good account. If the rabbit has been 
boiled and there is parsley or other sauce left 
over, that, of course, will be usable, and, at a 
pinch, one egg may ce. Another way, when 
dealing with a larger quantity of meat, is to let 
it get hot, then add the beaten eggs and stir 
again till the mixture thickens. 

A RAISED PIB 
made from mutton is a very good cold dish, and 
while less savoury in the opinion of many than 
one of pork, unlike pork pie, it will not dasa ae 
with anybody, unless pastry has been struck off 
the list entirely. 

The first thing is to 
the best part of the neck or shoulder answers 
admirably. To a pound and a half of 
mutton without bone, allow a spond! Sri 
of flour, a teaspoonful of salt and half as 
much pepper; half a teaspoonful of sage and 
one to two tablespoonfuls of scalded chopped 
onion will increase the savour, but the inclusion 
or omission of these two items depends entirel. 
upon the taste of the family. en excluded, 
a teaspoonful of mushroom catsup or a due 

roportion of any approved store sauce should 
be used. The meat is to be in dice and packed 
loosely in the crust. A plain cake tin is to be 
lined first, and for the crust, bel se of flour, 
six ounces of lard, a pinch of salt and pepper, 
the yolk of an egg and water to make a smooth 
stiff paste are wanted. It should be evenly 
rolled. Reserve a portion for the lid and add 
leaves of pastry. Bake in a very moderate 
oven for about two hours, or if made into two 
pies for nearly an hour and a half each. 

The bones of the meat are to be used for stock, 
to which enough gelatine to ensure its setting 
must be added; this is to be seasoned, and b 
means of a funnel poured into the pie thecagh 
a hole in the top r baking. And simple as 
it appears, there is art in the “ gravying” of 
raised pies. They should stand a short time 
for the meat to sink, and if a wooden skewer be 
used carefully to move the meat a little, the 
gravy has a better chance of equal penetration. 
It goes without saying that many will have no 
trouble with this who could not make a raised 
pie without a mould ; it must be left in the tin 
until quite cold. 

It should be added that in this case more 
than four persons are assumed at the table. 


t+ tender, lean meat; 


of such parts of the rabbit that | 
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time and cost, for they are capable of appearing} A DEPUTATION OF NON- 


VOTERS. 
Tue Melbourne Sun thus describes how the 
Legislative Council treated a woman’s deputa- 
tion. ‘The demonstration got up by the 
Women’s Franchise League of Victoria, on 
Tuesday evening, was rather imposing, inas- 
much as the number of women present must 
have been about 300. Women of all conditions 
were present, including workers in the 
cause of Women’s Franchise from other 
societies, and some connected with no 
society at all. In one thing they were 
sareok: they were all very much in 
earnest, for the majority of them had felt the 
inch of the laws as they stand at present. 
wo-thirds of the number arrived punctually 
to the time set—a quarter past seven. They 
were first admitted to the vestibule, then to the 
Queen’s Hall, in neither of which are there an 
chairs or benches. Here members came an 
went or peeped in at doors surreptitiously, as if 
at a show, as probably many of them had done 
through the flaps of a circus tent before they 
were members of Parliament with a salary. In 
the Queen’s Hall, the women waited three- 
quarters of an hour; then they were told to 
come to a committee-room near the Council 
Chamber. In the odour of cigars (the 
best) and fumes of champagne, the reason 
of the delay became apparent—the Presi- 
dent of the Council had been holding a 
wine party in honour of the new members. 
‘* Most of the M.L.C.’s wore a sort of ‘ don’t- 
you-wish-you-may-get-it’ look, as the new 
claimants for a share of the world’s cakes and 
ale crowded in. Only Mr. Wynne is astute 
lawyer enough to reckon with the coming force 
and Sir Arthur Snowden too kindly and well- 
bred to show amusement—even if he felt any— 
on such an occasion. Humanity, however, 
soon responds to truth and sincerity, and the 
vivacious smiles evaporated under the spell of 
the earnest and dignified speech delivered by 
Mrs. Lowe. Another lady iireatenti to bea 
little discursive, was coolly Peqneatad by the 
president to be brief. How could she after 
three-quarters of an hour's incubation of ideas? 
‘* How the members of the House of Revision 
were impressed is not known. But probabl 
every woman in the deputation went away with 
a keener realisation of her nothingness in 
politics and a more fixed determination never 
to rest till she has attained her desire. For 
the most modest and unassuming there must 
have been deeply conscious that her deputation 
would have been very differently received had 
it consisted of 300 people with votes to dis- 
pose of!” 


————————— 

A Sussex labourer who was giving evidence 
in a case of manslaughter, arising out of a 
quarrel of two companions, one of whom had 
been killed by the other hitting him with his 
pickaxe, gave the following lucid description of 
the act :—‘‘ You see, he pecked he with a peck, 
and he pecked he with a peck, and if he’d 
| pecked he with his peck as hard as he pecked 
: he with bis peck, he’d ’a killed he instead o’ he 
killin’ o’ he.” 


& 2 50 Awarded. 


The Proprietors of Mellin’s Food are offering the very substantial prizes enumerated below to the persons obtaining by July 1st, 1899, 

the greatest number of names and addresses of parents whose children are being fed or have been reared on Mellin’s Food. 

The lists must be clearly written out on foolscap paper, on one side only and 12 names to a page, and must be duly signed by the 
Vicar of your Parish, or other Minister, or a Justice of the Peace. 


Eirst Prize 


Second Prize 
Third 
Fourth 


awarded to the sender of 
the greatest number 


#50 
25 
20 


And 25 other Prizes of £1 each. 


Sixth 


Fifth Prize 


Seventh ,, 


H1OOo 


Fp Be) 
10 
5 


Lists to be sent not later than JULY Ist, 1899, to 


‘‘AWARD” DEPARTMENT, MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
the fashionable 


centre of ag dara Ms pomost oil give the ie 
appearance gure, an e strapp 

frequently continued on to the skirt, with the 
same view. A curious treatment of the always- 
popular pelisse, when of velvet, is for this to 
cease at e enese; whence We german? con- 
tinued in the form of a deep flounce of moiré, 


headed by a band of galon or braiding. Such a 
— almost the appearance of a double 
eS For the of trade " is often given 


as a reason for hasty changes of f ; 
but it seems that we should do better 
from that point of view as well as from 
others to be content with what we have 
more. The Warehouseman, a trade paper, 
says, ‘Changes of fashion,” accordi 
to Mr. Registrar Linklater, form no vali 

lea for teking. a favourable view of a 
fankrupley. hey were incidental, he 
said, to business, though ‘‘it seemed to 
be suggested that such c were 
like an ‘ act of God,’ for which the debtor 
could not be held responsible. Fashions \g4 
were continually changing, and in that . 
respect there was nothing exceptional # 
to be teken into consideration in the 
bankrupt’s favour.” For all that, how- 
ever, changes of fashion are accountable 
for a very large proportion of unavoid- 
able loss in trade. It would be a gai 
of some millions every year if these 
changes were less rapid and, we may add, 
less arbitrary. The tendencies of fashion 
are, of course, always carefully watched 
by those who are immediately concerned, 
and many chenges that appear sudden 
and inexplicable to the outsider have 
been foreseen and prepared for by the 
initiated. Some of them, nevertheless, 
come as a surprise even to experts, and 
often make business bad and risky. 
The worst of it is that we have in 
these rapid fluctuations an evil for which 
it does not seem possible to suggest a 
remedy Possibly some centuries hence 
women may be more reasonable and less 
anxious for perpetual change. It will ‘/ 
be well for business generally when they . 
. do arrive at such a frame of mind—it // 
will be a higher stage in civilization. 

Scent bags in our drawers will help to 
give that delicate and refined ume 
that a dainty woman loves to shed almost 
Pareecenibly round her A favourite 
scent is made of one ounce of cloves, 
one ounce of cassia, one ounce of lavender 
flowers, and one ounce of lemon peel, 
all coarsely powdered. Mixed and put 
into little bags, it gives the clothing a 
delightful odour, and placed in trunks 
and boxes it will keep away insects. 

Novelty claims to be the characteristics 
of the silk fringes which are very quaint 
and old-fashioned, and which, after the 
fashion of old days, are now being used 
to trim both skirts and bodices. This 
fringe may be used most effectively 
on flounced dresses, while the basque, 
the sleeves, and shoulder paca may also 
have a fringe border. If the drapery is arranged 
in fichu fashion there is something very pretty 
about an edging of this sort. Custom has not 
worn out her ‘iking for jewelled embroidery, 
and very rich bands of beads, jewels, or sequine 
are made up for blouses or to be used in any 
other fashion that may be admired. 

Evening dresses, and wedding gowns also, are 
being adorned with flowers of silk muslin with 
chenille foliage; and tulle, too, is being 
embroidered with shaded chenille, and after- 
wards used as a dress trimming. Last year 
appliqué flowers were to be seen on evening 
gowns, and women with leisure and clever 
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and are then sewn on to the material of ‘he 
gown, being attached with a button-hole stitch 
or red with chenille. 

Braid is used by the furlong on mid-season 
capes and —_ One of the latter, in pale 
grey cloth, vandyke of narrow silver braid 
carried across it in horizontal lines, on back, 
fronts, and sleeves. A cape, in dark green 
cloth, is ornamented in very similar fashion 
with narrow black braid, round and in relief. 
For dresses, braiding divides the 
honours with tartan, either decoration being 
introduced in panels on the skirt, and bretelle- 
fashion on the bodice, a narrow line to match 


SPRING WALKING DRESS. 


Dress in ‘“ jacquminot”’ red cashmere ; the : 
vest and underskirt of fawn panne, inner vest , 
and collar of white satin and lace. The pattern | 
on the sleeves, skirt, and bodice is formed by | 
outline embroidery of black chenille. The, 
toque is of fawn panne, embroidered in black | 
chenille and sequins, trimmed with ostrich | 
feathers. ‘‘ Panne” is the newest fashionable | 
material; it has something the same surface | 
and appearance as that of the beaver of a man’s | 
high hat, but comes in all colours; it is used 
for panels, vests, and trimmings in general. 


— Tne 


being carried up the back of either sleeve. 


fingers who want a really pretty frock would ; The zouave takes such different forms just now | 


be well advised to trim one in this 
The flowers are cut outin silk, satin, or damask, 


fashion. | from those to which we have been accustomed | 


But it has not , 


as to be almost unrecognisable. 


Mbt. 


TT 


ieft us. Sometimes it is square, and lifted well 
away from the waist; at others, it hangs over 
the waist, back and front. 

Richly embroidered crowns are to continue to 
decorate hats and ues, and some of these 
— all previous efforts of elaboration. Gold 
and silver sequins are thickly sewn on satin in 
white or cream colour, yellow, orange, or some 
pale tone of , blue, mauve, and . Or 
paners the foundation may 

any of the above-named colours, or in 
or dark blue. Both hats and toques are often 
raised og omg high at the left side, a style 
that has its advantages on the score of pic- 
turesquenens. 

Brussels net is much worn in the even- 
ing, whether in 
now permits us to ; 
silk or satin foundation it once arbitrarily 
imposed. This is all in favour of the 
economist, for not only are silk skirts 
initially dear, but they are very dis- 
appointing in wear. Satin wears better 
‘han silk. Batiste is comparatively in- 
expensive, and when of a close quality 
lasts as long as satin, if not Tonge. 
Russian net, somewhat larger in the 
mesh, is considerably cheaper than 
Brussels, and this, in its turn, is cheaper 
than Mechlin, the best and finest of all 
nets. The shopper must not confuse 
this material with tulle, the French: 
name for net, but applied to a very 
different fabric by ourselves. Tulle is. 
ideally soft and pretty, but has no 


stamina, and is not worth the cost of 
making up. The lovely embroideries 
that are worked on > Brussels. 


net are as much in demand as they were 
last season. 

Of what is designated French jewellery 
there is abundance. Paste buckles are 
smaller, but more artistic, Then there 
are dog-collars of imitation pearls, divided 
by barrettes, and long rope necklaces 
. These comparatively inexpensive 

ornaments should be worn just so long 
as they are in fashion, and no longer—as 
our French sisters wear them in fact— 
discarding them at once if the least. 
tarnished or out of date. It is no longer 
considered ful to wear jewellery 
in the construction of which real stones 
and precious metals do not enter, but 
the design should be artistic and unpre- 


tentious, and the article quite up to date. 


Smimzy: ‘I make it a rule never to 
ask a gentleman to return money he has 
) borrowed of me.” Dobson: ‘“ Then how 
1 do you manage to get it?” Smiley: 
“‘Oh, after I wait a reasonable time, if 
he fails to pay up, I conclude that he is 
not a gentleman, and then I ask him.” 

* * 


“ WELL, little boy, what’s your name?” 
‘‘Shadrach Nebuchadnezzar Yoots.” 
‘Who gave you that name?” ‘I don’t 
know, but if I find out when I gets older, 
they'll be sorry for i 


Tgacutna Johnnie manners: ‘‘ Johnnie,. 
will you have some soup?’ ‘ No.” 
‘© No what?” ‘No soup.” 


Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 


a Cd 
PRESENTS! The now well-known Patent ALIONE 
INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 

NO TURNING! NO CRY'ING! 
Mention this Paper and we will send samples on appro. with, 


prices, etc., Bett part tn United Hea ieee Set Manifactory— 
17, THER BROADWAY, WEST NOKWOOD, |LONDON, 5.E. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


about is Hill’s translation 
of Elterlein’s book on Beethoven’s Sonatas 
Reeves, 185, 


(only); it is published 
y) Pp by 


London, E.C. Doubtless you 
cculd quae #5 uw ecgughs \oaal backealins 


getting the 
to the Sienau in your locality. 
that the SranaL 
between owr women in all parts 


su 
It is very t to know 


serves as & 
of the globe. 


have to 


want per 
better send to you for your instructions. 


FuLepa 


writes : 
I am constantly told that it is not proper for any 
- unmarried girl to attend any concert, or, in 


fact, appear in 
with her inten 


EAR 


idea. Will 


on etiquette. 


We have no sympathy with the idea referred 
to by Fleda, but it is rather a case for the 


Apostolic reply—things may 


expedient ; 


YOST 


Typewriter. 


Learnt more quickly, Light carriage, 
Prints better, Infallible printer, 
Writes faster, Three line 

Lasts Longer, Spacings, 

Needs less repairs Beautiful characters, 
than any other Perfect alignment, 
Typewriter on Any width of 

the market. margin, and 


AN INK SUPPLY... 
GUARANTEED TO.. 


LAST SIX MONTHS. 
Catalogue Post Free. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO.,Ltd, 


Head Office: 50, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
West End Depot: 303, Oxford Street, W. 


; | has aj 


ublic, either alone or even 
husband, unless attended 
Now I think this rather an 
you kindly give | th 
your candid opinion? Also, I should ‘feel 
teful if you can suggest any good modern 


be t but not 
who work are on from any 


such trammels, but girls in small, scandal- 


ter on such 
etiquette I know is “ Modern E 


bookseller, price 2s. 6d. 
A. E. S.—Indeed I did not grow weary of 


read the 
told of 1 Being forbid 


free from extra 


that the 


in itself a strong proof of the unsatisfactory 
position of women at present, Certainly the 
far the stron indictment of sex tyranny that 
here ; but I am much amused by 

our husband’s certain that it was written 

y a woman, “it is so vindictive.” Happily, there 
has always been a portion of a privileged class 
that was not any more content—nay, was far 


the victims of it were to endure it. The 
franchise would never have been extended in 
this country to men if the 4 Whig lords and 
pony bee not been largely willing to give up 


America would never have been freed but for 
the white men and women who sacrificed repu- 


the “institution” and end their own right to have 
slaves. And in like manner, woman will 

more rights in the future, as they most 
emphatically have gained what they have done 
already, by the Par men to whom justice, 
and the joy of g the fast chosen of the 
Lord in “breaking every yoke and letting 
the oppressed go free,” is more of a 
satisfaction than is the exercise of 
authority and the recognition of their own 
sex superiority. Thompson was such a man, 
and one of the great interests of his book is to 
see how it was the germ from which sprang the 
most influential and important work yet | ea 
lished on ‘“Woman’s Rights,” namely, John 
Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Subjection of Women.” But all 
that we have ed has been by the aid of 
men of like d; men, indeed, inspired and 
entreated by women—as Thompson tells us he 
was by Mrs. Wheeler—but still it has been the 
act of men. I have often said, and will repeat 
as often as necessary, that I do not know of 
amore noble act in history than the passing, 
by a legislature elected by men, and represent- 


Property Act of 1882. It is pocures that b 

that Act men voluntarily abandoned contro 

over twenty millions of money annually; and 
they did so under no compulsion save the sense 
of justice and kindness, use if was shown 
that the abuse by a few men of the power given 
them under the old law over their wives’ pro- 
perty and earnings could not be satisfactorily 
checked by any half measures. I can never 
be hopeless for the future when I know that 
abolition of slavery was gained in America, 
and the Married Woman's Property law here ; 
it shows that there is in the minds of men the 
ground to appeal to for human rights, even for 
the most down-trodden classes. So I believe 
any change that ought to be will one day be 
brought about. Now, for instance, you are 
undoubtedly in the right when you say this: 
‘‘Then the money question, that is where we 
wives are so helpless, so utterly dependent on 
the men. Where the wife has no fortune of her 
own, and no means or opportunities of makin 

money, everything has to come from the ‘ head 
of the household,’ and this alone is enough to 
keep women in subjection. If they show any 
restlessness or discontent, the ‘master’ soon 
reminds them where the money comes from, 
and they must be thankful for what he gives 
them.” You have “hit the nail on the head,” 
my dear correspondent, you have found “the 
root of the matter,” and I must say that I per- 
ceived this truth in my earliest teens, and 
acted on it. I seriously did not intend 


, to marry as a girl (though I am now glad I did ! 


mongering towns cannot be too careful, and 4 | pi 

t’s wishes must be law to a. dutiful 
points. The best book on 
uette,” by 
Mrs. Heaton Armstrong, to be had from any 


reading your interesting and original letter. I 
fear wa ase only one of many in having to 
stealthily; I have often been 
admittance to the 
house by a “lord and master.” Yet it is so 
+ claims and from censure 
of men in an indiscriminate way—it so simply 
the | asks for justice and human rights for women— 

fact that some men venture to 
object to thelr wives or daughters reading it is 


work by William Thompson now running is by 


less content—to hold and exercise power than 


aristocratic privileges. The slaves of 


tation and fortune to secure the abolition of 


ing their interests, of the Married Woman’s | be 


so, for my children are so much to me—I do 

the women who are Rowins middle-aged 
less); but I perceived that, whether as 
daughter or wife, a woman could haveno liberty 
if she were financially dependent. I hardly know 
how this was “ borne in on me”; it was not in 


my own home, for my mother had K eieapg ered 
everything her own way, my father be 
unusually liberal, and the of husbands, 


my mother having also a comfortable income of 
her own under “settlement.” But certainly 
I did see the fact, and from fourteen years old 
I was firmly resolved that I would earn my own 
living. I had tremendous difficulty in getting 
leave to do it, for it was then much the 
fashion. Parental pride objected that ‘‘ people 
will sup we cannot keep you,” and my 
r mother used to say pathetically that she 

d not see why she was to have three sons and 
no daughter (her way of describing my wish to 
employ my time and capacities just as my 
brothers aa, outside the domestic circle, 
and in earning money.) But I was firmly 
regolved to have freedom. ‘Give me liberty 
to know, to do and to utter,” was my 
rayer as it was that of another; and I have 
had it. But at a tremendous price. I would 
not seem to boast, but I do know for a surety 
that the average woman could not bear the 
strain and support the mental and physical 
labour that I have gone through, in, at one 
time, ne a large and steady income and 
performing the duties of a wife and mother. 
Then, observation of life has shown me other 
and most serious reasons for a wife’s not 
wre gine ra home, even if she have the 
and ability to so o and manage 

as to do double duty satisfactorily. So, 
altogether, I could never recommend others to 
do as I have done; on the contrary, my advice 
now to young women on their marriage is not 
to do anything to earn money! The old plan is 
the right one—the man to into the world 
and hunt for the means of subsistence; the wife to 
bear and tend the children, and labour to make 
the home a place of rest and restoration for the 
partner who faces the world. The woman who 
performs the wife’s and mother’s duties gives 
an ample equivalent for her support ; she gives 
all there is of her, mind and body, and as 
fully earns an income as if she worked 
out of doors. What, then, is to be 
done to secure the independence of the 
wife who fulfils this most valuable, most 
necessary, and most difficult social duty? Is it 
an tmpasse, and have we to choose between a 
life of excessive toil, of labouring ‘double 
tides’’ in doing the work of man and woman, too, — 
or else being dependent, and, therefore, helpless 
and subject ? ust a wife either be content to 
regarded as a pensioner on _ the 
gratuitous bounty of her husband, and com- 
pelled to speak and act in accordance 
with that position, only “allowed” to think 
for herself and act for herself by his grace and 
favour if the individual man be of large enough 
mental and moral stature to admit such grace 
—or must she undertake that altogether unfair 
and excessive task of wage-earning outside the 
home and keeping and directing the home too ? 
Neither of these courses is satisfactory, ob- 
viously. No! What we have to do is to 
elevate the consequence and gain recognition 
for the importance of the legitimate work of 
the wife in the home, and to secure that that 
work shall be recognised as entitling her to defi- 
nite wages, from the husband who, economi- 
cally speaking, stands to her in the relation of 
an employer. Men will object to giving the 
wife an income as a right—of course they will. 
At the altar they solemnly profess to endow us 
with all their worldly goods, but if we ask to 
be really endowed with the most modest 
fraction, ours to dispose of as we will and not 
to be given to us or witheld from us at caprice, 
ours as a recognition of the utility and 
the value of our home- making work and 
our child - training duties performed — then 
we shall see and hear how much reality was 
in the altar promise of ‘‘endowment”! Yet 
to that it must come. There is no other way 
out of the difficulty; and therefore I have faith 
that men will come to see it so. It is a fair 
and just demand that the work of the wife shall 
entitle her to some definite recompense; the 
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dsnial of it, and leaving her to be a pensioner, 
to whom all recompense can at will be refused, 
and from whom all the joint savings of the 
can be left away on the husband’s death, 
the root of bitterness in many a home, and 
the true source of the unrest and seeking for 
independent work of most young women 
to-day. If the home-work of women is to be 
reserved, if home-making and child-rearing is 
3 be a worthy ambition in their eyes, as for 
the good of the race it must be, then men must 
grant the economic value of it; and the 
good and just men must agree to compel the other 
sort in case of need to recognise the fair claim 
of the wife to an income as the fruit of her 
exertions. You and I will probably not live to 
see it, but it is a root question, it must be raised 
and faced, and it is so clear (I think) when 
_ considered, that it will one day be settled 
as it should be. Meantime, we have to. 
live in our own period; and though it 
be in many ways evil, it is nevertheless 
one of so much interest, and has seen such 
great advance, that we ought to try to be 
patient, and calm and just towards men, who 
after all, as well as ourselves, are hedged 
round by education, tradition and social 
atmosphere, and must be allowed to take in 
new ideas gently and slowly. It is a great 
thing, is it not, to have had such proofs as we 
have had in our own generation that better 
idéas can prevail in course of time ? 


Mrs. Auice Parker Lesser, attorney-at-law 
of Boston, Mass., has been admitted by Judge 
Putnam to practice in the United States district 
and circuit courts; also in the United States 
district court of appeals. 

* * * 

Miss Frances Eansor, of Stantonbury, has 
just been presented with a beautiful warm 
shawl worked by her a and sent to her 
through Mrs. W. W. Carlile, wife of the Member 
for North Bucks, who is president of the North 
Bucks Branch of the Bucks and Berks Needle- 
work Guild, which the Queen is so interested 
in and works for each year. 

* * * 

THe Devotep Wire oF CapTaiIn DREYFUS.— 
‘When Colonel Henry confessed that he had 
forged the letter which was the chief evidence 
against Captain Dreyfus, Madame Dreyfus fell 
upon her knees, in an ecstacy of thanksgiving. 
“It is coming! He will be freed! O God, I 
thank thee!’ she cried. Her face was that of a 
glorified Nemesis—and Nemesis she is proving 
+o her husband’s enemies. 

* s+ * 

GeRMAN GoveERNESSES’ Homs.— Miss Amy’ 
Mander thinks some English ladies, who once 
had German governesses and remember them 
with affection, may like to read the following :— 
‘Bight years ago the Association of Lady 
Teachers of the Grand Duchy of Baden, under 
the patronage of Her Imperial Highness the 
Princess Wilhelm of Baden, found means to 
buy a pleasant old house and garden at 
Lichtenthal near Baden-Baden as a temporary 
or permanent retreat for members waiting for 
an appointment or in need of rest and refresh- 
ment. resided over by an excellent lady 
superintendent, Fraulein Sophie Schmidt, to 
whose high qualities everyone who has ever 
resided in the home pays the warmest tribute 
of affection and praise, the institution has 
proved a blessing to many, so much so that now 
the need of a larger house has become 
imperative, the applications for admittance 
exceeding the present means of accommodation. 
In order to provide the funds for a new building, 
a committee has been formed to organise a fair 
to be held at Karlsruhe. Also, shares of 100 
marks, at the rate of 3 per cent. interest per 
annum, are now being issued, which it is hoped 
the teachers themselves throughout the land 
who are members, will take up to the largest 
extent of their ability. Outsiders who are 
willing to invest in this undertaking, are, of 
course, most highly welcome, and will receive 
all information from Fraulein Lanz, Lady 
Principal of the Prinzessin-Wilhelm-Stift 
Sofienstrasse 33, Karlsruhe (Baden).” ; 
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TRAGIC AFFAIR IN 


NORFOLK. 
A DISCHARGED SOLDIER'S FATE. 
In the early part of last year, the peace of the 


inhabitants of Bunwell, near Attleborough, 


Norfolk, was greatl 
event which pee chemte | 


perturbed by a tragic 
in the village. It appears 
that on 


\_ brief con- 
: versation 
with her, he went into the garden. A few 
minutes afterwards the unfortunate man was 
discovered lying dead in an outhouse. For 
many years Mrs. Rush has been a great sufferer, 
and as a result of the shock caused by the dread- 
ful incident just recorded she became so seriously 
ill that her life was despaired of. Recourse 
was, of course, had to medical treatment, but 
no satisfactory results were apparent. About 
the middle of June, however, a sudden improve- 
ment in Mrs. Rush’s condition was discernible 
by her friends and neighbours, and although she 
had been almost reduced to a skeleton, she 
rapidly began to put on flesh, and is now in 
perfect health. Not only this, but the lady 
avers that she has since June gained a stone in 
weight. It was to ascertain the particulars of 
this cure that a Norwich Mercury reporter paid 
a visit to the home of Mrs. Rush, and never was 
& man more surprised when, instead of meet- 
ing, as he certainly expected, a woman bearing 
some traces of recent suffering, he saw before 
him a healthy-looking, energetic, and vivacious 
lady. She recounted the following story :— 

‘Up till now I have not been well for 20 
years, and have been under two operations. 
From my left breast two tumours have been 
taken at intervals of seven years. I have also 
had rheumatic fever. You can imagine I have 
been a great sufferer, but the crisis came in 
April last.” 

The reporter remarked that Mrs. Rush did 
not present the appearance of having suffered 
s0 much. 

Mrs. Rush smilingly rejoined that she had 
good pluck, but the shock sustained last April 
very much upset her. She became very ill, 
and soon began to lose flesh. In a short time 
she was nearly reduced to a skeleton. She 
was as white as a sheet, and became so weak 
that she could not walk across the room. Her 
neighbours thought she was going to die. In. 
digestion at the same time was troubling her 
fearfully, and so thin did she become that she 
could not keep her clothes on. 

The reporter observed, ‘‘ Your strength must 
have been severely taxed, but to what do you 
ascribe your condition, now so greatly im- 
proved ?” 

Mrs. Rush replied, ‘‘To Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. I had seen them men- 
tioned in the papers on account of the 
numerous cures they have effected locally, and 
I had a niece at Norwich who was very ill. A 
doctor advised her to take Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, and she did so, with the result that she 
was cured.” 

The reporter expressed surprise that a mem- 
ber of the medical profession should recommend 
the pills. 

‘But he did,” was the reply. ‘As to my 
cure, I had got weaker and weaker, until from 
what I heard from my niece, and by my hus- 
band’s advice, I got a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills at Norwich last June. Very soon there 
was a change for the better in my health, and 
by the time I had taken the contents of a 
second box I had so far recovered that I did 
not require any more. As my health improved, 
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so did I put on flesh, and I have gained a stone 
in weight since taking the pills.” 
Wasting diseases arise from inability of the 
system to utilise the food taken, and are often 
aggravated by a shock to the nerves, which 
may set up the painful condition known as 
nervous dyspepsia. Mrs. Rush's is an extreme 
case of nervous prostration cured by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills; but it is to be noted that 
cures are only heard of as being effected by the 
eo pills, which bear the full name, Dr. 
illiams’ Pink Pills for Pale People (seven 
words), and if not readily obtainable, can 
be had, post free, from the Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, 
London, at 2s. 9a. for one box, or 13s. 9d. 
for six boxes. Among the nervous dis- 
orders they have cured are St. Vitus’ dance, 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, and_ hysteria; 
and when they are so promptly efficacious in 
severe cases like the one above described, 
their value in lesser disorders, as neuralgia, 
nervous headache, and pains in the back, will 
be readily believed. By renewing and p 
the blood they likewise have cured thousan 
cases of anemia, rheumatism, sciatica, palpita- 
tions, and kidney disease, while, acting ugh 
the blood and enabling it to utilise to the best 
advantage the nutriment in our food, they form 
at once the best remedy for indigestion and 
wasting diseases arising from mal-nutrition. 
Asked to guess Mrs. Rush’s age, the Norwich 
Mercury reporter judged it at from aap ees to 
thirty-eight, he was astonished to hear that she 
was fifty; but the rejuvenating effect of the 
remedy named is well known both to men and 
women. 


Tur CLrocHeR Guarpians Casgz.—The Law 
Times makes the following comments on this 
case, which are worth reproducing :—‘‘ Govern- 
ment departments are generally so admirably 
advised, and are so seldom betrayed into action 
under erroneous views of the state of the law, 
that the recent blunder of the Irish Local 
Government Board in cn iy the Board of 
Guardians of the Clogher Union for the appoint- 
ment of a woman as a rate collector is ost 
without a precedent. The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board found fault with this appointment, 
which the Guardians refused to cancel, on the 
sole ground that, under the 152nd section of the 
Irish Grand Jury Act (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 116), 
distress warrants cannot be issued to any 
other person than the rate collector, who 
must execute the decree in person, and 
that a woman is unfitted for that work. 
The Irish Local Government Board, moreover, 
admitted that in England several women rate- 
collectors have been appointed, but that in 
England the police are called on and authorised 
to execute decrees for the collection of poor 
rate by process of distress, whereas in Ire 
no such power exists. In 1888, however, in 
the case of Reg. (Jones) v. Barry (23 Ir. T. 
Rep. 28), it was decided by the Exchequer 
Division, whose unanimous judgment was 
delivered by Lord Chief Baron Palles, that the 
152nd section of the Irish Grand Jury Act, 
which directs that the warrant shall issue to 
the collector of county cess, is inconsistent 
with the Irish Petty Sessions Act (14 & 15 
Vict. c. 98), and has therefore been repealed 
by that statute, and that the execution ofa 
warrant is now cast on the police, and not on 
the complainant.” 

«  * * 


Frerpom for the individual, properly 

arded, is the ideal to-day. When woman is 
le, the eternal feminine shows itself to be 
also the truly human. Witness Wyoming, 
with its magnificent school system, its equal 
pay for equal work. Witness Colorado, where 
women cast 52 per cent. of the total vote, 
though the State contains a large majority of 
men. What does this show if not that women 
wish to vote? We women believe that election 
day administers to each of us the sacrament of 
citizenship, and we go, most of us, prayerfully 
and thankfully to partake in this outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.— 
Mrs. Mary C.C. Bradford, Denver, Colorado, 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 


9 is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 


“Cocoa is in itself a | tage 
COCOA se ae A 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. Wiad we ee 


on having CADBURY’S—sold 


“The Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet. . in sip re PS 


“The favourite Cecoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and for the sake of extra profit. 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 


me interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


i 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 
Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


| e 


a | 11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, w.c. 
’ TEACHING BY POST. THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. eEatinasitorotorinons 


Pp eS 5 oe eS eee ee 
; EATIN co Es. 
- LADIES anxious to continue their studies E S Ss taal Stott 2 


insty jolo— KEATINGS OOUGH LOZENGES. 
yh —— ee BS GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
tor Avr, Mooeny Laronsons, oll Exar So] ES CY CE CE A qeanines covan tozenazs. 


and Scrence. KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


‘SPECIAL BROWNING CLASS. BREAKFAST—SUPPER. KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Elementary Courses also arranged. THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, “Any DoctoR WILL TELL you” there is 
Term begins January 512—10rH. 61 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. LOZENGES. “One gives role i poaaene 
Intending ‘students should write now for se at eed Hpecintition, Fypienie Gittins, on cad they will not injure. your health 
particulars to Miss 8. E. Murray, St. George’s | Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List remedy they are ciaply undivulied. ‘Sold 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. tree on application, or by post 1d. stamp. everywhere in 183d. tins. 


‘HEAIZE To HRESOonT .” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 


“THE WOMAN’S_ SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Pri 
A oe a rp C) ler Wor rice One Penny, every Thursday, 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 1 d, f 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 68. ais a aaa 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


66 ’ 
ae seep old Be: Ports THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 


To the Manager, ““WOMAN’S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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